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Visits to Churches 
XVI. My Old Parish in New York 


The Church of the Divine Paternity, 
Fourth Universalist, was organized on the 
first Sunday of September in 1888. There- 
fore in two years it will celebrate its cen- 
tennial. It is the only Universalist society 
on Manhattan Island that has survived. 
Thirty odd years ago it made a mistake of 
judgment in a real estate transaction, 
which everybody regrets. It sold the old 
church at 45th Street and Fifth Avenue and 
moved up on the West Side, building a 
beautiful church at Central Park West 
and 76th Street. The place that they left 
became enormously valuable in a com- 
paratively short time, and the neighbor- 
hood to which they moved never became 
what it promised. 

Plenty of people have sold farms on 
which afterward cities were built, and have 
had chances to buy on Euclid Avenue or 
State Street, but took Second Avenue in- 
stead, and ended by clerking at ten dol- 
lars a week, instead of rolling in millions. 
I am not regretting past real estate mis- 
takes, or criticising the church, or attempt- 
ing to say whether wealth or poverty is 
better for the values churches try to con- 
serve. I am merely pointing out that the 
Church of the Divine Paternity had a 
chance to be an exceedingly wealthy church 
a generation or more ago, and now is 
bothered to find money to mend the roof. 

They built a beautiful Gothic church up 
there at 76th Street, getting as much for 
their $300,000 as the Church of the Re- 
demption in Boston did for $800,000. 
One must be fair, however critical though 
he feels, and state that the $800,000 church 
was built twenty-five years after the $300,- 
000 one. 

I like the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity. Given a little additional fine glass, 
it would be one of the architectural sights 
of the country. The acoustics were bad 
when it was dedicated, but they were im- 
proved by placing layers of felt in the ceil- 
ing to absorb some of the sound. Like 
the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, this church has fine acoustics 
when it is packed full of people. The best 
absorbent material is human flesh plus such 
garments as styles permit. 

The Church of the Divine Paternity is 
the church of E. H. Chapin, one of the 
great orators of the world. He went to the 
church when it still was small, and less 
than ten years old. He moved with them 
from Murray Street to the Broadway 
church near Spring Street, and, after 
eighteen years (1866), to the famous 
church which the society built on Fifth 
Avenue at 45th Street. 

Before Chapin the ministers were Whit- 
taker, Williamson, Moses Ballou and 
Harris. After Chapin came Eaton, and 
since Eaton, Hall, Newton, Potter, and 
then again Hall. This society owes much 
to Frank Oliver Hall. He served the 


church eighteen years in days of prosperity, 
and he went back to help it in days of ad- 
versity, and he has held things together. 
Now he has carried the load as long as he 
can. 

Referring to his reading of the scrip- 
tures and a poem by James Weldon John- 
son, I said in beginning my sermon, “There 
is plenty of power in the old master yet.” 
As Mrs. Fox, twenty-five years president 
of the Chapin Home, said, “‘he still preaches 
wonderful sermons.” 

We had something like one hundred 
people there. The service was dignified and 
moving as ever. Though J. Warren An- 
drews has gone, one of his best pupils, 
Grace Adams Kelley, is organist and choir- 
master. As Hall said, ‘‘she looks little and 
angelic, but has plenty of iron in her for 
the job.” 

The quartet is a suecessor to the famous 
quartet where Oley Speaks and Estelle 
Harris served so nobly, and is a good one. 
The music was lofty and inspiring. 

C. Neal Barney, once mayor of Lynn, 
and former chairman of the board of trus- 
tees, has come back to reassume the chair- 
manship because of the insistence of Louis 
Annin Ames that he be relieved. 

I was the young assistant in this church 
from October 2, 1898, the Sunday that it 
opened its doors, until I went to Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 1, 1900. 

Many of the old friends still survive, 
and some of them do not look so very old, 
either. 

My wife was christened by Dr. Chapin, 
confirmed in the church by Dr. Eaton, 
and married by Dr. Hall to the former 
assistant pastor. Her father, Benjamin E. 
Romaine, was chairman of the board when 
Dr. Chapin died and young Charles Eaton 
was called. One of the chancel windows 
commemorates Mr. Romaine’s long service 
of the church. 

Rev. Charles Patterson rendered loyal 
and effective service as assistant to Dr. 
Eaton and in the months before Dr. Hall 
came. He, too, is remembered with af- 
fection. 

It is a good church and, God willing, 
will have a worthy future. 

SS Wa iS: 
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FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The directors of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association met at Universalist Head- 
quarters Nov. 9 with Messrs. Manning, 
Pullman, Polk, Sodergren and Needham 
present. The principal matter of business 
was the adoption of a set of by-laws for 
the new Ferry Beach corporation. The 
story of this new corporation and informa- 
tion about the new by-laws will be pre- 
sented in an early issue of the Leader. The 
members present at the annual meeting in 
August will be especially interested. 

(Continued on page 1532) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


CONTEMPTUOUS AUTOCRATS AND SUPINE 
CHURCHES 


O decent man will be unfair to Nazi Germany, 
or to anybody else if he knows it, and upon 
Christians and Jews there lies a special re- 

sponsibility to be fair because of their ideals and pro- 
fessions. But we cannot accept as adequate any ex- 
planation about Nazi Germany which mentions 
privileges accorded this religious group or that, and 
ignores the effect of the total situation. 

Take the matter of religious education. It has 
been emphasized that the churches which are standing 
out against the government are the stiff-necked or- 
thodox, and that those which are going along with the 
- government, and therefore receiving many privileges, 
are the more liberal churches. For example, one 
denomination was quite sensible about the Nazi 
youth movement and such like, and turned its youth 
over to the Nazis. This church has had no trouble at 
all. Probably it can sing any sweet hymn that it cares 
to, and pray standing or kneeling, or lean toward 
Arminius or Calvin. 

But the stiff-necked, narrow-minded funda- 
mentalist Lutherans are standing out, and they are 
represented as standing out mainly over some ques- 
tion of church government. That is, they are losing 
their pulpits, and giving up their livelihood, and in 
some cases going to prison camps, over a detail. That 
kind of interpretation of the situation does not square 
with the facts revealed in the epoch-making docu- 
ments of the independent churches. Whatever may 
be the controversy at any moment, the basic question 
is that raised by Paul and Peter when they asked 
whether they should obey God or man. 

Nor should it ever be forgotten that the total 
effect of any situation is what counts the most in 
education of the young. We think it must have been 
Angus MacLean who wrote that the general attitude 
of the janitor of a church might do more in religious 
education than any course in a church school. Every- 
thing that happens around an adolescent is an edu- 
cator, either for weal or for woe. Whatever admir- 
able courses in religious education Nazi Germany, 
or its Reichbishop, may prescribe or permit, Nazi 
Germany of the blood purge, the war mania, and 
cruel persecution of the Jews, is the vital force in the 
religious education of German youth. 

And it is well for so-called liberals in religion to 


remember that the mighty impulse which will at last 
push every last race and tribe of men upward toward 
the city of God will be given by the men and women 
who stand for human freedom, even if they swallow 
literally every old wife’s tale in the Apocrypha, rather 
than by liberals who barter away their liberties for 
comfort. 
* * 


TUGWELL 


T is extraordinary that with a population as intelli- 
gent as our own, fear of social planning should be 
so deep and anger at social planners so unreason- 

able. 

When social planners are not called by that name 
and get down to concrete cases, the wisdom of their 
ideas may be obvious. Three or four men in a village 
who point out how easily the town hall could have 
been built in a commanding site out of the path of 
through automobile traffic, are applauded. The 
preacher who expresses regret that Main Street was 
not made wider when the village was small and real 
estate values low, is not compelled to flee his pulpit. 
Even suggestions for the town to take charge of gar- 
bage disposal or to render other service that all can 
do better together, are often approved, provided those 
making them have not been called radicals or reds. 

But let a far-sighted man like Professor Tugwell 
make suggestions tor the nation and let the other side 
denounce him as a revolutionist, and he will be at- 
tacked with a ferocity that lessens his value as a public 
servant and makes him rejoice to seek private life. 

Years ago we ought to have known enough to 
keep farmers from settling arid regions when a bare 
living was a matter of good luck. Not having planned 
wisely, we still have the power to look ahead and de- 
termine whether or not we had better move them to 
lands where they can live. That is one of Tugwell’s 
pet projects. 

Professor Tugwell is a far-sighted man. He had 
brains and character sufficient to be appointed to the 
faculty of Columbia University, and Columbia seldom 
picks fools. He went into the government service and 
made suggestions for changes. Doubtless some were 
good suggestions, some were poor, and some could not 
be appraised until they were tried out. 

Admitting that we ought not to waste money on 
fool ideas, and admitting that Tugwell is the world’s 
worst official at defending himself, we assert that he 
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never should have been ridiculed, caricatured, li- 
beled and hounded as he has been. 

And while part of this opposition has been honest 
and intelligent, and doubtless has rendered service, 
another part of it has been no more intelligent than 
the act of a scared kitten which sinks its needle teeth 
into a hand that saves it from a dog. 

Part of the business of a liberal church, so it 
seems to us, is to develop an attitude of mind that can 
think clearly and independently in the midst of gen- 
eral hysteria, and an attitude of heart that loves self- 
restraint and fair play and pursues them. 


7 * 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF 
KING’S CHAPEL 


N the same lot at the corner of Tremont and 
School Streets, Boston, men have offered prayer 
for two hundred and fifty years. In the same 

building they have gathered to worship God for al- 
most two hundred years. 

On November 18, 1986, a distinguished company 
gathered in King’s Chapel to celebrate the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the church. 
This church came into the little Puritan town as an 
interloper. It was forced upon the community by the 
authorities. To the members of the North Church, 
the South Church and the old First Church, it was a 
symbol of the authority from which they had fled, 
and it was looked upon with fear and dislike. There 
are interesting tales of how Governor Andros seized 
the keys of the South Church and ordered that the 
Anglican service of the royal church be read there 
until a chapel could be built. 

Eut when the members of this Episcopai church 
built their chapel they built it to last, and they built it 
with such a sense of what a church ought to be that 
men ever since have resolved that it must be made to 
last. It is one of the few churches that are worth 
preserving for all time. 

Often we have told the story of how the rector 
and leading lay folk fled from Boston and went to 
Halifax when Washington captured the city in 1776. 
And also the story of the members left behind revising 
their prayer-book and going ahead after the Revolu- 
tion, and how the nearest Fpiscopal bishop refused to 
ordain their ministers. fo began a notable career of 
independency—as independent as the church life of 
the ultra-independent churches surrounding them. 
“We will ordain cur own ministers,” they said, and 
they have done it ever since. 

The first bishop to come back to the old parish 
was Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts, who sometime 
ago preached at the noon-day services. At the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary, he was an honored 
guest. We don’t know what more he could be or do 
for the church if it were legally a part of his diocese. 
All the values inherent in the friendship and backing 
of a powerful church figure are conserved in the present 
relationship. But the thing could happen only with a 
bishop and a people who alike have a vision of the 
church invisible as well es of the church visible. 
Bishop Sherrill made a notable address. 

There were other eloquent passages and moving 
incidents at this celebration—Charles Park, minister 


of the First Church in Boston, on “forgiveness and 
blessing,” as he referred to the bitter feuds of the past; 
Palfrey Perkins reciting some of the history; Vivian 
Pomeroy, the poet preacher of Milton, on “The Bells;” 
John Carroll Perkins leading in the prayers; Henry 
Wilder Foote and Samuel A. Eliot, descendants of 
former rectors, assisting in the service; noble music; 
a letter from Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody, for 
fifty-four years a communicant—we shall long re- 
member this service. 

And the dignity and simplicity with which all was 
done! From the elevated pew of the royal governor 
where the speakers sat, to the foot of the pulpit stairs, 
they were escorted by officers of the church, and es- 
corted back to their places when they had finished. 

King’s Chapel now maintains relations with the 
American Unitarian Association, but holds to its time- 
honored independent methods of procedure, and to its 
old Episcopal prayer-book and order of service, re- 
vised. It launches out in new ways by maintaining a 
week-day service at noon, where Protestants of every 
name declare the truth as they see it. 

We shall not be here to note the completion of the 
millennium now a quarter over, or even to take part 
in the services of November 18, 1986, when the chapel 
will be three hundred years old, unless possibly we 
live to be 118 years old. With all the new discoveries, 
that may happen. But lest we be unable to comment. 
in the Leader at that time, we here and now record our 
conviction that the third century will be completed 
and the millennium too, and that they will mark more 
years of noble service of God and man. 


** * 


WHO WAS THIS GREAT LAYMAN? 


GREAT Universalist layman, a member of the 

Church of the Divine Paternity, died in New 

York City in 1872. His body lay in state in 

the City Hall and thousands passed before it. The 

President of the United States, General Grant, the 

Vice President, the Chief Justice, and other public 
men attended the funeral. 

Says the Britannica: “He had been the object of 
constant attack during his life. But his death revealed 
the high regard in which he was generally held as a 
leader of opinion and a faithful public servant.” 

If his name is mentioned today, however, among 
reasonably intelligent Universalists, it is apt to bring 
up some hazy notion that the man was impractical 
and erratic, brilliant in spots but not to be trusted. 

One of the best commentaries upon what we call 
our American civilization is “Main Currents in Amer- 
ican ‘Thought,’ by Vernon Louis Parrington. In 
Volume Two we find a careful study of the influence 
of this man, which begins this way: 

“Far from being the visionary he was so often 
accounted, he was the most practical of men, accepting 
fact and seeking to square theory with reality; as 
ready to adopt new social machinery as the mill owner 
to adopt a new invention. If there were social malad- 
justments why should they not be set right? The 
patent confusion of the times seemed to him a chal- 
lenge to the common intelligence. If civilization 
meant anything, it ought to mean a generous life for 
the producing mass, and with the abundant resourccs 
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of America, the common well-being would never lie 
in jeopardy if simple justice prevailed.” 

In detail, Professor Parrington studies this man’s 
mental habits: “Ready to entertain any promising 
suggestion,” “the wit to understand that the older 
agrarian America was being destroyed by forces that 
could not be stopped, they could only be guided,” 
“his eyes wide open,” “he saw what his fellows were 
blind to.” 

_ Who was this great Universalist layman? Ought 
his career to be restudied by his countrymen, and 
especially by Universalists? Have we any forces 
operating upon our civilization that cannot be stopped 
but can be guided? Is there any responsibility upon 
Universalist laymen in the matter? Who was this 
great layman who was “as ready to adopt new social 
machinery as the mill owner to adopt a new inven- 
tion?”’ 

Perhaps some one will tell us in the Leader of two 


weeks from today. 
* * 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES AT HEAD- 
QUARTERS 


N the midst of all the pitiable tales of loss and de- 

| pendency which have come to all of us in recent 

years, it isa satisfaction to think that nobody who 

has bought notes of the General Convention or of the 

Publishing House has ever lost a penny or failed to 
get the interest on which they depend. 

Mr. Fmmons has reminded ministers of these 
facts lately, and told them that if they were in many 
denominations they would be compelled to pay two 
and one-half or three percent of their salaries to a 
contributory pension plan. As they are free from such 
a burden, he asks their help in building up our own 
pension plan and in making our denominational invest- 
ment opportunities better known. 

Our people can buy annuities of us at the highest 
rates that are safe. By so doing they help themselves 
and the church. They can buy notes on a different 
- plan. Mr. Emmons or the Leader will be glad to mail 
details. 

* 
DR. MAUDE ROYDEN 


R. MAUDE ROYDEN, whose memorable min- 
D istry of sixteen years at the Guildhouse, 
London, is drawing to a close, is an example 
of a successful woman minister. She had an advan- 
tage over others in beginning, as she was the daughter 
of a well-known baronet. She also had unusual train- 
ing for the ministry. She was educated at Chelten- 
ham and Cxford, served for some time in settlement 
work in Liverpool, lectured on English Literature in 
the University Extension movement, and earned ad- 
ditional laurels as a convincing public speaker in the 
fight for women’s suffrage. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton gave her the opportunity 
to enter the ministry when he was pastor of City 
Temple, London. In her own church, the Anglican, 
the way was not open. She was the assistant at the 
City Temple for some time, and then began her inde- 
pendent work in what we call a “hall.” She has been 
called “the first woman preacher of the age.” 

Discussing her resignation, The Christian World 


of London says: ‘‘Miss Royden holds the rare distinc- 
tions, for a woman, of an honorary D. D. degree of 
Glasgow University and the Companionship of 
Honour. She is a preacher of singular lucidity and 
directness, a liberal in her theological outlook, an ar- 
dent advocate of social justice and international peace. 
She has sought release from her pastoral work in order 
to devote herself to the peace campaign; but it is as a 
preacher that she has won the respect and gratitude 
of the men and women of her time.” 
* 


A SAYING OF SULLIVAN 


NE of the best of the short sayings of the late 
William L. Sullivan, just published in a volume 
by his wife, is this: ‘“Man is never so incom- 

prehensible as when materialism explains him, and 
never so luminous as when religion leaves him a 
mystery.” 

Take the saying to pieces and we might find fault 
withit. It implies that we ought not to try to explain, 
or, if we do try, we are bound to make matters worse. 
The fact is that no higher duty rests upon us than that 
of finding out more about man on every plane of his 
being. Alexis Carrel, in “Man the Unknown,” has 
shown us how much there is yet to explore. But 
Sullivan was not aiming this mighty sentence at the 
advancement of knowledge. He was aiming it at 
the self-satisfied investigator who reports that man 
is nothing more than one of the higher animals. That 
to Sullivan left too much to explain. Man to him 
never was so mysterious as when science made him 
perfectly plain. And as Sullivan was a devout man, 
the converse was bound to be true—man never is 
so understandable as when he is seen as part of a 
mysterious universe in which we feel the impulse of 
Divine Providence. Put God in the center and we can 
begin to understand things. “The parliament of 
man is in mad disorder,” he wrote, “because the 


Sovereign’s chair is vacant.” 
k * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The basic issue in Spain is that of democracy 
versus autocracy, and religious liberty against an en- 
trenched state church. We do not have to approve 
the political principles of all the people fighting against 
Franco to assert that the overthrow of this dictator 
would be a blessing to mankind. 


“Townsendites score victory at polls,” is the 
scarehead in flaming red letters in the first post- 
election issue of the Townsend National Weekly. It 
must be marvelous to have an editorial job where facts 
are immaterial. 


We are glad that the Quakers do not get tired 
and discouraged by the need for long continued re- 
lief work in the coal areas of eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia. These gentle pacifists have iron in the blood 
and backbone. 


Warm congratulations to Mrs. Solon Palmer, of 
216 Roseland Avenue, Essex Falls, N. J., mother of 
Louis Annin Ames, who on November 29 will be one 
hundred years old. 
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Days of Beginning’ 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


PPASRIN the night of Saturday, October 1, 1898, at a 

3) little before ten o’clock, I saw the lights of 

p uptown New York from the windows of the 
LOE Empire State Express, as we moved steadily 
toward the Grand Central Terminal. 

It was not the first time, by any means, that I 
had been in New York, but it was the first time that 
I had approached the great city with such a sudden 
sinking of heart. 

I was not entirely inexperienced, although I was 
only twenty-four. I had been to college, had been 
principal of a graded school for two years, had taught 
in a Kansas college for one year, and had made public 
addresses since I was fifteen. But this night I was 
facing the unknown. 

I was to start on the morrow at work with the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, which that day was 
to open a magnificent new edifice at Central Park 
West and 76th Street. 

It was almost inevitable that I should wonder if 
I was doing the right thing. I did not know the 
technique of churches. I was not sure about what I 
would be called upon to do. All I knew was that, 
having confessed to Dr. Faton a strong impulse 
toward the ministry, and an equally strong disinclina- 
tion to embrace orthodox theology, he had opened the 
way for me to come and be his assistant and to study 
for the ministry. 

And he was at the station to meet me and to 
whirl me away in a horse-drawn cab to his home at 
385 W. 48th Street. 

I may add that I have not had to look up the 
date when this happened, or the place where we went, 
for there are some things that one never forgets. 

Frobably all Universalists who were at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity that first Sunday, 
Cctober 2, 1898, carry vivid memories of the occasion. 
The great crowd, the suppressed excitement, the sense 
of newness, the magnificent church, the wonderful 
music, the moving sermon, made a deep impression. 
But there was a fly in the ointment. Some people 
could not hear. They were heart-broken over it. 

I heard it all talked over at the minister’s dinner 
table that day. Dr. Faton was impatient over any 
talk about the acoustics. He said people were too ex- 
cited to tell whether they could hear or not, and that 
when things settled down and they got used to the 
church they would hear better. 

Mrs. Faton took the lead in discussing the music. 
J. Warren Andrews that day began his long career as 
organist of the church. Jessie Mae Keeler of Minne- 
apolis was the soprano, Jennie King Morrison was the 
contralto, William R. Squire the tenor, and Oley Speaks 
the bass. Jessie Mae Keeler had a beautiful voice, 
but was not strong enough physically for the work, 
and she was succeeded before the year was out by the 
lovely Estelle Harris. 


QQ) 


*Address at the Fortieth Anniversary Luncheon of the 
Universalist Women’s Alliance of the Metropolitan District, 
November 18, 1936, Hotel Granada, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There was no doubt in anyone’s mind that first: 


Sunday about the merits of the organ. It was the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie in memory of Mrs. 
Carnegie’s parents. The papers spoke of it as the 
most complete organ ever built. The Eatons were 
devoted friends of the Carnegies, and I could see that 
affection colored all that they said about them or 
about the gift. 

A few years later I met Mr. Carnegie in Wash- 
ington when we dedicated the Public Library. He 
grasped my hand warmly and said that I ought to have 
been called as successor to Dr. Faton. I would have 
been flattered if I had not been morally certain that 
he meant Charlie Patterson. 

And Patterson, if he were living, would agree 
with me that the red-haired, big-hearted, brilliant 
young orator from North Cambridge, Mass., who was 
called, was by far the best choice. 

I ought to have had a good course in “Right and 
Wrong Thinking” before I began work that Sunday 
morning in New York. I was told to take my stand 
at the main entrance after church, and to shake hands 
with the people who came out. It was a tough assign- 
ment. Nobody knew me from the man-in-the-moon. 
Such glassy stares as I got from some of them. I felt 
like a combination book-agent and confidence-man. 
I didn’t like it. I would have sold my job for thirty 
cents. 

But there were enough of them who did give me 
cordial welcome to more than make up for the re- 
served ones. Dear Mrs. Cooper was there, and Wash- 
ington L. Cooper, and they knew me, and had known 
me all my life. 

I was presented to many of the leading people, 
who lingered after the crowd had gone out—the 
Careys, the Brundretts, the Childses, the Heberts, 
the Thomases, the Slausons, the Leggs, the Tingues, 
the Crams, and many more. Naturally, I was thrown 
into close contact with the workers, especially those 
in the ladies’ organizations, the Sunday school, and 
the Young People’s Christian Union, and I retain the 
most affectionate recollection of Mary Lippencott, 
Mabel Crane, Emma Miller, Ida Rich, Elizabeth Bart- 
lett, Viola Needham, and also of Mrs. Sherman, Mrs. 
Pearsall, Ella Briggs, and Mary Downing Tyson, who 
later became my Aunt Mary. 

There was a Ta Kala Society in the church, with 
Mrs. Charles H. Eaton as president and Miss Julia A. 
Romaine, now my wife, as vice-president, and Mabel 
Crane, Grace Tingue, Mrs. Parmalee and Viola Need- 
ham the other officers. 

I did not meet this vice-president, who soon be- 
came president, that first Sunday, or for some time, 
and I had no special acquaintance with her until she 
began to go to Washington every spring for a few 
weeks. I have always insisted that she calmly and 
coolly decided that I would do, and went to Washing- 
ton to close the deal. Her own version is somewhat 
different. 

It might be an impertinence to interject these 
personal reminiscences if they did not relate mainly to 
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people connected with the early history of this or- 
ganization. On that Saturday night when I rolled 
ito New York, the Universalist Women’s Alliance 
was less than two years old. One of my first engage- 
ments was to address the organization, at a meeting 
held in the dining-room of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity. I had no idea what to say to them, but 
Dr. Faton loaned me a book and marked some pas- 
sages in it, and, so stimulated, I prepared an address. 
I have a confused recollection of a great crowd, a 
packed room, a buzz of happy conversation and laugh- 
ter, a clatter of dishes, a poor appetite, and finally 
dead silence as I stood up to talk. I can report that 
your officers back there were cordial and courteous, 
and that your members were generous with their 
applause, but I believe that I stand on firm ground 
when I say that it was not much of a speech and that 
I was scared stiff. It isa happy thought today, how- 
ever, that I had this contact with the early history of 
an organization which has meant so much to our 
cause for more than a generation. 

Side by side with my recollection of dread of 
addressing the Women’s Alliance, is my recollection 
of dread of speaking the first time in the Church of 
the Divine Paternity. Dr. Eaton announced it sud- 
denly. I had to speak at an evening service, and I 
had only a few days to prepare. 

All I can recall now is that Sunday afternoon of 
the day that I was to speak, lying on my bed in my 
back-hall bedroom at 111 W. 75th Street, trying to 
commit my manuscript tomemory. People grasped my 
hand warmly after the service, but when I got alone 
with Dr. Eaton, he said, ‘“‘You did very well until you 
began to talk fast and quote scripture.” 

It was torture in those days to try to make oneself 
heard in the church, and not to raise an echo. It is 
much better now. Dr. and Mrs. Eaton tested every 
sermon or address by the yardstick of whether it 
raised an echo or not. 

I never shall forget Dr. James M. Pullman com- 
ing there to preach for the first time in the new church, 
and making the welkin ring with his great voice and 
loud delivery. The sound rolled up and back and 
right and left like artillery fire. 

The New York of 1898 was a fascinating place in 
which to live and work. Perhaps I should feel dif- 
ferently about it if I had to shoulder the responsibility 
of a church here, but I always have liked to come to 
New York. In my life, for thirty-odd years, it has 
meant rest to me. Perhaps it is the response in my 
blood to the settlement my ancestors made on Long 
Island and in New Jersey nearly 300 years ago. When 
I came here to live and work in 1898 everything in- 
terested me—the churches, the ferries, the bock- 
stores, the theaters, the American Museum of Natural 
History, so near the church, the Historical Society, 
and our own Universalist churches. Dr. W. S. Crowe 
was at the Church of the Eternal Hope, and his incisive 
speech fascinated me. Dr. John Coleman Adams was 
at All Souls, then located in Williamsburg. Dr. L. E. 
Pease was at the Church of Our Father, and startled 
all of us by resigning suddenly for no reason that we 
could see. Dr. A. J. Canfield came back for a second 
pastorate there, but I never came to know him well. 
I became well acquainted with Arnold S. Yantis, who 


was at the Church of the Good Tidings in Brooklyn, 
and the two Wrights, A. E. and A. K., husband and 
wife, who were at Prospect Heights. She was a fas- 
cinating lady, who later married an important man, 
and exerted a wide influence in women’s clubs out 
West. Wright did good work but died early. 

Henry R. Rose was in Newark. Both he and 
Mrs. Rose were especially kind and I always felt 
grateful to them. 

I have only a faint recollection of the Rev. C. H. 
Vail, who was in Jersey City. 

I have a sincere respect for the memory of the 
Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, who was our minister in 
Mount Vernon, in spite of the fact that she once 
hurled straight at me all the thunderbolts of her 
wrath. The occasion was the dedication of the new 
church. To help dedicate it, ministers came from 
far and near, probably forty or fifty in all. With 
them came this one woman minister, who, like the 
others, was in attendance upon the Middle States 
Conference. I was detailed to help receive the min- 
isters and direct them, and among other things I was 
tactfully and kindly to make Augusta J. Chapin see 
that she was not expected to walk in the long proces- 
sion up the center aisle, and at the same time make 
clear to her that the church had no prejudice against 
women ministers. The Rev. Augusta J. was no fool, I 
can assure you, and when she saw the long procession 
start up the aisle while she was conversing with me in 
the parlor, she began some comments which would 
have made vivid copy for The Christian Leader. 

Mrs. Eaton commented afterward, ‘““How would 
one woman have looked trailing up that aisle with all 
those men?’”” Since then one woman has walked 
alone into many places, including the U. S. Senate, 
and we are used to it. 

I think that this leaving of Augusta J. Chapin 
out of the procession was the only mistake of church 
management that I was conscious of in the wise and 
kind and tactful Dr. Eaton. 

Dr. John Coleman Adams did as much as any 
man in giving me confidence in myself. He welcomed 
an exchange with me so that Dr. Eaton could go away, 
within four months of my arrival in New York. He 
later had me supply his pulpit when he had to be 
away. He treated me as a man of literary judgment 
and taste, and not as a raw beginner. His people 
welcomed me in a way that steadied and strengthened 
me. 

My acquaintance with Universalists all over the 
Metropolitan District was extended by being made 
secretary of the New York Universalist Club at the 
time that Herbert F. Gunnison was made president. 
Gunnison was young, daring, resourceful. He ap- 
pealed to me immensely and we put over some un- 
usually successful programs. For one of them we got 
Elbert Hubbard, who had just written “Carrying a 
Message to Garcia,” to tell how he had come to write 
it, and we secured George H. Daniels, general pas- 
senger agent of the New York Central, to tell why he 
had circulated a million copies of it. 

Gunnison sent me after Colonel Robert G. Inger- 
soll, and I had an interesting talk with him in the 
drawing-room of one of the big brown-stone houses so 
fashionable in those days. 
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He received me most courteously, and I have 
never forgotten the things that he said. He half con- 
sented to come, but he died suddenly; before we could 
bring the matter to a head. He told me about a picnic 
when he was a boy. All the family drove off in demo- 
crat wagons, and he, a small boy, was left home with 
his little brother Eben. They determined to go also, 
and started to walk. The grove was miles away, the 
sun hot. They got tired and his brother began to cry, 
but a kind woman along the road invited them in and 
gave them something to eat. As they came out, their 
Uncle Jim came along with a long black snake-whip 
in his hand, and gave them a cut over the legs with it, 
and asked them what they meant by stopping at that 
house. Didn’t they know that the woman was a Uni- 
versalist? And he promised them a thrashing when 
they got home. “I expected I would get a thrashing,” 
said Colonel Ingersoll. “I had run away. I had been 
saucy to my Uncle Jim, and I had talked with a 
Universalist.”” Then he added in emphatic tones: 
“But she was a good woman.” 

Now that your invitation has awakened them, 
these memories of New York in the late nineties come 
thronging fast. 

I was there only fifteen months before I was 
called to Washington. I did little studying, of the 
technical sort, in preparation for the ministry, for I 
was too busy studying for my addresses, lectures and 
summer sermons. There was work enough in that 
great church, and it was not long before Dr. Faton 
began to falter. Every little while he had a sharp pain 
in his breast. He gave up his morning horseback ride 
in Central Park. He rode over to the church from his 
new uptown home instead of walking, and began to 
save himself. As you know, it was too late, and he 
died in 1902, three and a half years after the opening 
of the new church. I had, gone by that time, and 
Patterson was here to nobly carry on. 

There was education in just living in New York 
in those years. 
Universalist ministers. What I saw of John W. Chad- 
wick, Merle St. Croix Wright and Thomas R. Slicer, 
Unitarians, Rabbi Gottheil and Rabbi Schulman and 
Stephen S. Wise, did something to me and for me. 
The brilliant John Haynes Holmes was still in Har- 
vard University, where he was to graduate swmma 
cum laude. 

All through my New York experience, what this 
organization was doing was having its influence on 
me and on all Universalists. 

The Y. P. C. U. had a strong organization in ‘the 
Metropolitan District, and I was elected president. 
Louis Annin Ames, state president, wrote me a beauti- 
ful letter of congratulation. I was quickly put in 
touch with what was then called the Brevoort Hall 
Mission, and held services there. 
ve & Much of that experience is dim now, but I can 
still see the faces and forms of a few of the noblest 
Christian workers with whom I was ever associated. 
Dr. Needham, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Needham, 
Miss Amy Montrose, Miss Marion W. Holly, Miss 
Branch, and of course Mrs. Cooper, the head and 

front of the Industrial School. 

Our denomination is not as strong in the Metro- 
politan District today as it was torty years ago, but 


I got much from association with our’ 


our cause is stronger. By cause I mean the simple 
religion of Jesus, freed from the theology of fear and 
summed up in faith in a great and good God, and a 
sense of responsibility for our fellowmen. 

Much of the unrest of the times comes from the 
half-conscious impulse in the race to achieve a nobler 
brotherhood. All of our own unrest, dissatisfaction, 
pessimism, comes from the truth St. Augustine saw so 
clearly, that there is bound to be unrest, unless we 
find rest in God. 

I have not the slightest fear about our work 
giving out. It is limitless. If, with all our heart and 
soul and mind and strength, we seek to love and obey 
God, and to serve our comrades, we shall achieve 
happy, useful lives, and make a contribution which 
will count. The detail of whether this church or that 
closes its doors is not unimportant. It is secondary. 

I shall never forget the impression made by a 
sermon of Dr. Eaton almost forty years ago called 
“On the Heights,” or the use that he made of a 
familiar story. Let his illustration be my closing 
word, and let his spirit go with us in the years ahead. 

“T do not think there is any more delightful bit 
of literature than ‘The Attic Philosopher.’ There is 
very much Christianity in it, as there is a deal of art. 
You remember the Attic Philosopher rises on Christ- 
mas morning—he lives all alone in the topmost room 
of. one of the buildings of Paris—and he looks out 
upon acres of roofs, and thinks that among all the 
millions in that great city there is not one who loves 
him, or whom he loves; and while he thinks that there 
is no joy for him on Christmas day, a child of poverty, 
whom he had befriended and forgotten, on the street, 
climbs up the long dusty staircase, and knocks at his 
door and brings him a solitary flower which she had 
raised in her room in that poverty-stricken part of 
Paris. And the Philosopher thinks then that perhaps 
there is after all some love and some sunlight in the 
world; and when he learns her story, he makes his 
resolution, and that night when she and her aged 
mother and her crippled brother are away, he goes over 
to their house—their single room—and puts in a stove, 
which he has mended in his poverty, and spreads out a 
humble feast for them upon the table, which is almost 
ready to fall at his lightest touch. And then he stands 
behind the door and waits for the aged mother and 
the children to come in, and as they come in they 
look with astonishment upon the stove that gives 
them fire where they have had no fire, and upon the 
simple repast which is spread out, and they say in 
awe-struck tones: “The angels of God must have been 
here.’ And then they have their feast together, for the 
Attic Philosopher makes himself known after a time. 
And when he goes back to his own little nest in that 
tenement house of Paris, and looks out upon the same 
roofs, he finds himself upon the heights. He has done 
a deed of love, little though it is, out of his poverty, 
to others that are more poverty-stricken than himself; 
and so he says: ‘Why, what a joyous world this is, 
and how much of God there is in it!’ ”’ 

ok ok * 

The latest rule of Hitler is that only books by Nazi authors 
shall be read in Germany. Under these restrictions doubtless 
there will be a lot of folks who regret that they ever went to the 
trouble of learning to read at all——Ohio State Journal. 
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Fifty Years Ago in Texas 


W. H. Rollins 


N this year of centennials and other anniversaries, 
I would like to add my word of appreciation for 
those pioneers of Universalism in Texas, who 
first met in conference fifty years ago, but I 
will quote from their minutes as they were written in 
the minute books of the State Convention, which have 
been in my care for thirty-nine years. 

“On the call of the Rev. James Billings, the Texas 
State Missionary, the first Universalist Association 
ever held in Texas met with the Universalist church 
at Meridian on the 24th and closed on the 26th of 
September, A. D., 1886. The opening session was held 
at the residence of Captain Fossett at 10 a. m., Sept. 
the 24th, with appropriate services, including the 
singing of the following, composed by Rev. Mrs. 
M. C. Billings for the occasion, as the opening hymn. 
(Tune—Martyn.) 


“God of mercy! God of Love! 
Thou enthroned all worlds above. 
Bless us as we meet today, 

While we sing and while we pray! 
May Thy grace with us abide; 
May our lives Thy wisdom guide; 
And these hours of worship be 
Helps to raise our souls to Thee! 


“God of Goodness! God of grace! 
Filling all creation’s space; 
High above; yet near to all 
Who in truth, upon Thee call;— 
Be Thy gracious presence near; 
Be Thy Holy Spirit here; 
May we each with heart and voice, 
In Thy Truth and Love rejoice. 


“The following is a list of the delegates present: 
Clerical, Rev. James Billings, Mrs. M. C. Billings 
of Hico; Rev. J. K. Street, Waco; Rev. J. A. Rhyne, 
Eastland; Rev. A. Van Cleave, Bibb, Comanche 
County; Rev. Miss M. T. Dunaway, Blankett, 
Brown County. 

“There were fourteen lay delegates present. 

“Rey. James Billings was elected President of 
the Association; Pink Anderson, Vice-President; John 
Harvey (Meridian), Secretary, and Capt. C. Garrett 
of Hico, Treasurer.” 

The session followed the usual routine, of no 
special interest to us, but I would like to give the sub- 
jects preached upon, which were as follows: “The 
Reasonableness of Christian Truth,” ‘Christian 
Charity,” “The Evolution of Christian Thought and 
the Immutability of Essential Truth,” “The Life and 
Character of Jesus,” ‘““The Unity of the Church in One 
Lord and One Faith.” 

““At 3 o’clock in the afternoon (Sunday, the 26th) 
Rev. J. K. Street held forth on ‘Skepticism, or the 
Modern Phazes of Agnosticism,’ and again at night 
on the same subject. These two sermons contained 
thoughtful and timely arguments to prove, from the 
known facts of nature and the admitted facts of human 
nature first, There is an Authoritative Law of Moral 
Obligation, second, There is a God to whom we are 
responsible, and third, The Doctrine of Immortality 


is true. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was cele- 
brated at 12.80 Sunday. 

“At the close of the services a Woman’s Cente- 
nary Association was organized with Mrs. J. L. Dewey 
of Sealy as President and Rev. Mrs. M. C. Billings 
of Hico, Vice-President, Rev. Miss Meekie Dunoway 
of Blankett, Secretary. 

“The large congregation present then joined in 
singing, with much feeling, the following, composed 
by Mrs. M.C. Billings for the closing hymn. (Tune— 
Greenville.) 

“While again Thy name addressing; 
Father! now to Thee we pray, 
Give us all a parting blessing, 
That shall help us on life’s way. 
Guide us ever 
May we never 
From Thy righteous precepts stray. 


‘Thanks. O God! to Thee we render, 
For Thy never failing care; 
For Thy constant love, so tender; 
For Thy grace that all may share. 
And may gladness 
Banish sadness 
Fill our hearts with praise and prayer.” 


The Texas Universalist Convention met at Cle- 
burne, November 4 to 7,1897. I was made secretary at 
this session, and it was the last session attended by 
Brother Billings. He made a report to the Convention 
from which I quote: 

“The past years have impaired my sight and hear- 
ing, but I thank the good Father that I am not so 
spiritually deaf or blind as to cast a shade of doubt 
upon the Divine goodness of His purpose for the final 
emancipation of all souls from sin and suffering. 4 #4 

“As this may possibly be the last time I shall 
meet in council with you upon such an occasion, I 
wish to take a retrospective glance over the work of 
Universalism in Texas since my coming into the 
state in 1879. 

“At that time, I was one of the superannuated 
ministers, but the demands of our cause here would 
not permit me to be ‘laid on the shelf,’ calls for preach- 
ing came constantly from different parts of the state. 
It was the Macedonian cry, ‘come over and help us,’ 
and I could not resist these appeals. 

“Consulting our Church Register we there found 
a number of names of ministers. Old Father Jay had 
preached, but died years before. Father Gardner, a 
beloved saint, who had been a faithful minister of the 
Gospel in this country, had just been called to the 
higher life. Two young men, Brothers Lawhon and 
Dunbar, had been set apart as advocates of Universal- 
ism by Father Gardner, and had just commenced 
preaching. 

“There were two parish organizations in that dis- 
trict. This was all the showing of our Church in the 
whole of this Empire State. I saw at once that a great 
door was opened for the promulgation of our glorious 
faith, and commenced traveling (sometimes 6,000 
miles in a single year) and preaching, which I kept up 
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forf{many years. I do not claim that I have accom- 
plished all the work for Universalism in Texas that is 
on record, but have sowed much seed in different 
parts of the state, and in a number of places where 
parishes have since been organized. 

“T have organized fourteen parishes since en- 
gaging in this work and, after strong effort, succeeded 
in starting a State Conference, out of which this State 
‘Convention, now in its sixth year, has grown. I have 
also had the satisfaction of founding the first church 
edifice in Texas dedicated to our faith, which the 
generous aid of Northern friends made possible to 
build and furnish free from debt. 

“We regret that we have not been able to accom- 
plish more during these years, but have been in a 
measure handicapped for want of financial means to 
push out into large towns, where expenses would 
have increased, and larger appropriations for the work 
been necessary. 

“T am thankful to have encouraged several ex- 
cellent brothers to become laborers in this vineyard. 

“Bro. J. H. Wright, a man of sterling worth, has 
wrought well, through his ability to tell the people what 
our doctrine is, and what it is not; he has accomplished 
a good work for our church. I also recall, with pleas- 
ure, our brother, A. G. Strain, who is always armed 
and equipped to engage in religious discussions with 
the defenders of other and opposing sects, and has 
always gained a victory for the truth. When I first met 
him, he was about retiring from the ministry, and I 
shall always rejoice that he was induced to remain, 
and the Lord, in whom we all trust, has blessed his 
labors abundantly. 


“Next there is our young Bro. J. D. Barker, whom 
I have recommended for our ministry, a growing man, 
who is destined to make his mark in the upbuilding of 
our church in this state. 

“From year to year, Mrs. Billings, who came 
from her New England home at our suggestion, has 
been helping on the cause in Texas, doing an amount 
of work that cannot be over-estimated. 

“Tast of all, I rejoice to say, I have had an in- 
fluence in persuading our honored president of this 
body (Rev. C. H. Rogers) to leave the Comanches 
and Cherokees in their Territory and come to Texas, 
where those tribes once lived, and pitch his tent here, 
where he is doing splendid work. What he has ac- 
complished since he came among us assures us that 
he is the right man in the right place. 

“Tt is the sincere and solemn prayer of your humble 
servant, that he may be kept here for the advance- 
ment and welfare of our cause for many years to 
come.” 

That was Mr. Billings’ last meeting with the 
State Convention, as he passed to his reward the 
next year, 1898. 

As far as I know, all of those mentioned here 
have passed to the beyond, except Mr. Barker. 

As this is to be a memorial to the pioneers of our 
faith in Texas, I will only add that I consider them 
all worthy of our loving remembrance. The seed they 
have sown has borne a bountiful harvest, although 
not as they had planned, but in the lives of this gen- 
eration. We can point with pride to those who came 
under their teaching, who have become honors to 
their state and nation. 


The Challenge of Jesus’ 


H. C. Ledyard 


Why call me Teacher, Teacher, and do not the 
things which I say? Luke 6: 46. 


fora ESUS was a man of unlimited faith. He had 
(gy) a] faith in God, in mankind and in himself, and 
| also faith in the power of love and truth. 
i He was an optimist in the best meaning of 
that word, for, realizing the difficulties in the way of 
the realization of his purpose, knowing the personal 
dangers he must face, he never doubted the success of 
his efforts. Fearlessly he faced the perils confronting 
him, and, after warning his followers of these dangers, 
he challenged them to a courage equal to his own. 
It was along no easy path that Jesus promised to lead. 
He spoke frankly, that those who would follow him 
should first take up their cross that they might be pre- 
pared to be crucified at the first cross-roads they came 
to. He challenged those with whom he came in 
contact, and the same challenge holds good to all who 
profess to accept him as their leader—to carry on the 
task he undertook, namely, to build here on earth that 
which used to be called the kingdom of God, but 
which I today like to think of as the republic of man. 
Others with great forces behind them have chal- 


*Sermon delivered at the Michigan State Convention of 
Universalist and Unitarian Churches held in Toledo, Ohio, 
Sunday evening, October 5. 


lenged the world, but this Jesus, this peasant car- 
penter, had as his backers only twelve men, the 
majority of whom were humble fisher-folk, and a few 
women, most of them with unsavory reputation, one 
so notoriously bad that she was said to have seven 
devils within her. That was the group with which the 
Nazarene, without financial resources or backing, un- 
dertook to revolutionize the world. So poor was the 
leader of this group of outcasts that he envied the 
birds which had nests and the beasts of the field 
which had holes in which to live, while he himself had 
not where to lay his head. He was a man without 
prestige, either financial or social, a citizen of the 
little backwoods town of Nazareth, a place so wicked 
that it was a proverb that no good thing could come 
out of Nazareth. 

Yet in face of all these drawbacks, the Nazarene 
issued to the world the most tremendous challenge 
that has ever by any one been hurled. He challenged 
mankind to make this world a place where happiness, 
safety, and economic security should be the portion 
of all. Without apology he set forth his principles 
by openly declaring with authority that the Author 
and Creator of all things, the omnipotent God, was the 
common Father of all mankind. Jesus challenged 


mankind to recognize this relationship by establishin 
on earth the Brotherhood of Man. “kisim a 
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With his nendescript following, Jesus set forth 
from Jordan’s swollen banks to hurl this challenge to 
all who would listen, and such an impression did he 
make that this challenge comes to us today with force 
nineteen hundred years after it was first issued. The 
path he was forced to follow, if he was to be true to 
himself, brought to him the enmity of his home town 
folks, the desertion of his family, the distrust of his 
closest friend, the violence of the mob, and the treason 
of his own personal following. 

Despite all this, Jesus never doubted the ultimate 
triumph of his dream, the success of his plan. He 
never lost either his courage or his faith, and when 
finally his enemies had nailed him to a tree on Golgotha 
—condemned as a felon and a traitor, deserted by all 
except one woman, a one-time common prostitute, 
the vision of the triumphant outcome of the kingdom 
of God on earth was to him a reality. 

I want to discuss this challenge of Jesus, outline 
his dream, consider his plan, and the application of 
that plan to our own day and problems. 

It has been said that no people can hear abso- 
lutely a new thing. The message that is delivered to 
them is one thing. The message heard is already half 
in the hearts of the hearers. Jesus did not invent the 
phrase, ““Kingdom of God.’’ What he did contrive 
to do in the short period of his teaching was to give 
the idea incorporated within that phrase an entirely 
new meaning. It was a vision of a social order in 
which governorship should be with God. It was the 
vision of the old prophets of his race that he had 
caught with new ramifications. In his first recorded 
sermon, the one which so aroused his home town folks 
to seek to kill him, he declared that the mission for 
which he had been chosen was to preach “‘good news 
to the poor.”’ Then as now, good news to the poor 
could mean nothing else than economic security. 

Declaring that he came to fulfill the law and the 
prophets, his dream had to be the dream they too had 
dreamed. The dream of the ancient prophets of Israel 
had been universal peace and economic security for 
all. Isaiah dreamed of the dawn of the day when all 
the implements of destruction should be beaten into 
implements of construction, and nations should no 
longer learn war. The vision which came to Micah 
was of that time to come ‘‘when every man should 
have his own vine and fig tree, and no one should 
make them afraid.” 

To make possible the realization of these dreams 
it was essential that mankind understand and appre- 
ciate their relationship with God. That relationship, 
Jesus declared, was the relationship of Father and 
children. Plainly the reason for Jesus so stressing the 
Fatherhood of God was that mankind might appre- 
ciate their relationship one to the other. For if God 
was the common Father of all mankind, then was it 
equally true that all mankind were brothers and 
sisters. And Jesus challenged mankind to live to- 
gether as a well-ordered family should live—in peace 
and harmony, with justice for all as the common de- 
nominator of their lives. 

So far as Jesus was concerned, the entire system 
of religion began and ended in the home. All life to 
him was a domestic affair. Jesus held that the way to 
create God’s home was to live every day as a good 
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member of the family. The realization of the Brother- 
hood of Man through an understanding of the 
truth of the universal Fatherhood of God, this was 
the dream of Jesus. He issued his slogan: ““Love God 
and your fellow man.” This was his challenge nine- 
teen centuries ago, and is still his challenge to all who 
profess to accept him as Leader and authority. For 
he said: ““Why call you me ‘Leader, Leader,’ and fol- 
low not where I lead?” 

Jesus was one of the few souls this world has ever 
seen who himself followed the advice he gave to others 
to follow. He had a plan, clear and definite in his 
mind, before he undertook to accomplish it. There 
is a decisiveness in his proclamations and a sure- 
footedness in his going which speak clearly of a goal 
in view. His plan embraced life as a whole. For to 
Jesus, religion was life, not dogma. Therefore, to him, 
every question between man and man was a religious 
question, ever a question of economic value as well as 
of moral value. Then as now, these various sides 
of life were interwoven with and in the field of poli- 
tics. Jesus was conversant with the world politics 
of his day, and he never sought to side-step the field’ 
of politics, or to dodge the political issues of his. 
time. There was no soft-pedaling on his part on these 
then as now ticklish subjects. As has been well said: 
“To turn the stream of history from its wonted chan- 
nels and give it a new direction argues truly a great 
heart—but it argues even more a great mind.’’? When 
an epoch is made, so much so that the world redates: 
its calendar, we are certified that a thinker has ap- 
peared. 

The philosophy of life which to Jesus was essen- 
tial, if the goal toward which he moved was to be 
reached, is set forth clearly in what we call the ‘‘Ser- 
mon on the Mount.’”’ Here is found an ethical pro- 
gram, which if adopted guarantees to develop a 
spirituality akin to the spirit of God. With such a 
spirit developed, all destructive social barriers would 
be removed, the Brotherhood of Man would be real- 
ized, and economic security to all assured! 

Love and forgiveness are the two great pillars by 
which the plan of Jesus is supported. These two 
pillars are spanned by the one law, absolutely neces- 
sary to be obeyed if the desired goal is to be reached. 
This law is all-inclusive, all-embracing, a law practical 
and possible for all to practice—rich and poor, great 
and small, learned and illiterate, so-called good, and 
so-called bad. That law includes all that is vital in 
the religion of the Man of Galilee. It is what we know 
as the “Golden Rule.” ‘All things whatsoever you 
would that men should do unto you, do you even so 
unto them.” 

That rule if practiced, I believe, would settle 
every problem which we today face—ethical, social, 
industrial, economic, and international. It would 
abolish war, eliminate crime and poverty. There is 
the challenge of our professed Leader. It is not a 
question of what some one else may or may not do. 
The words of Jesus covering just such a case come 
ringing down through the centuries to us: “What is 
that to thee? Follow thou me.” What are we re- 
ligious liberals going to do with this challenge of 
Jesus? 


For nineteen hundred years this philosophy given 
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us by the Carpenter of Nazareth has been praised by 
practically all classes of people. Countless millions 
have professed to pledge themselves to live it, and to 
use their efforts to make real the ideal for which 
Jesus gave his life. Yet as we look out upon the world 
arming for future strife, with dire poverty the portion 
of the many and useless luxury the lot of the few, 
with crime, hatred, and greed on all sides, it would 
seem that this dream of Jesus was but an idle one, an 
idiot’s tale, signifying nothing. Some would have 
us believe that the very idealism of the dream makes it 
impossible of realization. That is a very dangerous as 
well as fallacious position to take. For, as Kirby Page 
tells us, “to profess high ideals and yet refuse to fol- 
low them may easily prove to be more dangerous 
than never to have adopted them at all.”” Nothing is 
more paralyzing to the soul of one than the conclusion 
that one’s ideals are unattainable or that one’s teacher 
cannot be followed. One of the tragic blunders of 
Christendom has been the placing such emphasis upon 
the uniqueness of Jesus that people have been led to 
believe that they were not expected to live the Jesus 
way of life. This has been and is a serious mistake. 
Hither the religion he taught is for this world and for 
the purpose of transforming it into a place where 
God’s will shall be done, or it is valueless and useless. 
Most certainly Jesus expected his followers to live it. 
Again and again did Jesus challenge his disciples to 
follow him, to live the life of service he lived, and—if 
need be—to die as he died. 

We may as well face the facts as we find them. 
And these facts are that, in the judgment of many 
honest and capable thinkers, the failure of Christianity 
is self-evident. One hears it time and again, that 
Christianity, as represented in the churches, has re- 
pudiated everything that has been held to be Chris- 
tian. During the World War a minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church told me he had put Jesus behind the 
door and would keep him there until the war was over. 
Modern Judases have hindered the consummation of 
the kingdom of God, even as did the Judas of old 
nearly bring it to a collapse by his treason. 

Someone has said that the Christian Church is 
today like a broken rabble, confused, helpless, leader- 
less, without direction, without intelligent or focused 
aim. What an indictment this is of the Christian 
Church, and the people who profess to believe in the 
teachings of Christianity! After nearly twenty cen- 
turies of its teachings and its influence, the world still 
gropes in darkness, is still bound by the chains of 
greed, hatred and superstition! Why is it that, in spite 
of a well formulated plan, with a practical philosophy 
of life, we find the results to be seemingly of so little 
avail? 

Why this seeming failure of all that Jesus lived 
and died for? Is there something wrong with the 
plan for obtaining the abundant life? No! Here is 
the reason, it seems to me, why the aims of Jesus have 
not been realized. Because always in time of crisis 
the vast majority of his professed followers have 
deserted him. When he was arrested in the garden 
of Gethsemane nineteen hundred years ago, his fol- 
lowers, instead of arousing the populace, whose hero 
Jecus, at that time, was, in fear slunk off to save their 
own skins. One, Judas, betrayed him for money. 


Peter, in abject fear, denied all relationship with him. 
One by one, all deserted him, and on Golgotha he 
was crucified with no friend near, except a one-time 
prostitute, Mary Magdalene. All down through the 
annals of history that scene has been re-enacted, time 
and again. Millions become Peters again to deny him 
because of fear of losing social prestige. Also there are 
millions of Judases who for financial gain betray him, 
and millions more, like the rest of his chosen twelve, 
run to cover like frightened rabbits. So it is inevitable 
that the Christ spirit should have been recrucified 
time and time again, without number. ‘True, there 
has ever been here and there an individual imbued 
with the loyal and fearless spirit of the Woman of 
Magdala, who has sought to follow the Christ, even 
when it meant Gethsemane or Calvary, and to these 
loyal souls there has been meted out persecution and 
death for the one crime—they sought to be true to the 
Christ spirit. 

The average congregation does not want to think. 
A prominent churchman in the East, whose minister 
was alive to the pressing problems we face, said in an 
address I heard him make, that he was tired when he 
came to church and he did not want to have to con- 
sider these worrying things. He wanted rest. Too 
many want spiritualized cocaine! That is what they 
term ‘spiritual sermons.’’ Neither their brain nor 
their conscience will have been disturbed. 

Today in most any of the churches one may 
wander far from the old theology. In fact, now even 
in the so-called conservative churches it is quite all 
right to preach Universalism, if you will bring in 
somewhere in your sermon some of the old pet phrases. 
But woe to that minister, conservative or liberal, who 
dares attack the depravity of our economic system 
and its practice. True, he is not crucified in the old 
manner. He will probably not lose his life, but he is 
quite apt to lose its equivalent—his means of live- 
lihood. 

Only a short time ago Dr. Etz in an address said: 
“The church is effective only when it is dangerous to 
something in the life of society. If the Protestant 
Church got really dangerous and wished to do so, it 
could clean up the political situation. We plead for 
the prophetic vision in our pulpits, but when we get 
it we say the preacher must preach religion and let 
politics alone. We do not make martyrs of preachers 
now, but we label them Reds, Socialists, or Com- 
munists. The tendency of even our liberal churches 
is to still the voice of prophecy.’’ Neither the old 
prophets nor Jesus let politics alone. They did not 
discuss a dead past; they were not ghost worshipers. 
They faced the problems of their day—and tackled 
them. I am hoping to live long enough to once more 
see the church dangerous to real evils, and not spend 
its energy rushing to the papers or to the radio to la- 
ment that some young woman had entered a church 
with a bare back and in slacks. 

To build the Kingdom of God on earth— 
should be the one task of the liberal Ria es 
is the task which Jesus challenges us to accomplish. 
That kingdom demands that human rights be recog- 
nized as being paramount to property rights. Such a 
kingdom demands that the right of each to work shall 
be recognized as being as God-given as is his right to 
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breathe. The task to which we are called is to inaugu- 
rate that age when Peace shall replace war, with love 
occupying the place now filled by hate, and economic 
- security shall be the portion of all, with the Golden 
Rule the one law in the hearts of mankind. 

This is the challenge of Jesus to us today. May 


we of the liberal churches dare accept the challenge, 
and in the interest of the Brotherhood of Man dare 
follow the spirit of Jesus, even though the pathway 
leads to the garden of Gethsemane or on to Golgotha. 
For why call him Leader, Leader, and follow not 
where he leads? 


Echoes of the Indiana Convention 
Mabel M. Esten 


Ga@|REETINGS from the Mid-West to the Chris- 
1 <Q tian Leader family! A new spirit of en- 
thusiasm and hopefulness is apparent in our 

=) locality just now, and we are beginning to 
feel that Universalism is not dead, or even in imme- 
diate danger of death. Indiana Universalists are 
aroused to the needs of the state and efforts are being 
made to reopen the dormant churches, as well as to 
reawaken the existing organizations to greater ef- 
forts. During the recent Indiana State Convention, 
the four speakers at the general sessions gave such in- 
spirational and practical help that it seems some of 
their messages should be broadcast. To this end, I 
have written from my notes a brief summary of these 
messages and am sending it to you. To those of us 
who heard these inspiring talks, there came a new 
vision of true Universalism and our own privileges in 
the thrilling task of spreading the gospel of liberalism. 

On. Friday afternoon, October 9, the Rev. Arthur 
W. McDavitt of St. John’s Church in Muncie, gave a 
stirring address on ‘““The Permanence of Universalism.” 
(This will appear later in the Leader.) 

The general session of Friday evening was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, who urged 
that Universalist churches emphasize true religion by 
bringing about a more worshipful atmosphere and 
attitude in services. A closer cooperation among 
church people and a cultivation of higher ideals of 
fellowship were stressed as a means of bringing about a 
church of true liberalism. Dr. Macpherson said in 
part: “The function of the liberal church is the at- 
traction of liberal-minded men and women to its or- 
ganization. Liberals are born, not made. A man 
cannot be classed as a liberal unless his liberalism 
carries over from religion into every field of thought 
and action. A man cannot be a liberal in theology 
and a ‘standpatter’ in politics.” 

The Rev. E. J. Unruh of Indianapolis, executive 
secretary of the Midwest Council of International 
Relations, was the main speaker at the annual ban- 
quet Saturday night, and chose as his topic, War 
Clouds in World Trends.” Mr. Unruh expressed the 
opinion that the decadence of China today is due to 
some of the religious notions having been guarded so 
closely that the whole civilization has been shattered. 
He said we should thank God that some of our churches 
are dying here in America, for they have also held fast 
to religious notions which would kill our civilization. 
War clouds are hanging low in some places and if a spark 
falls anywhere in the world it may set off a conflagra- 
tion in any other place. Mr. Unruh gave a brief but 
keen analysis of European and Oriental situations in 
relation to war possibilities, and ended with the fol- 
lowing statements: “Unless the nations of the world 


cooperate more whole-heartedly than ever before, 
there is no way of saving the world from war. It is 
necessary for every good citizen to learn what is best 
for his country.” 

The Rev. Edward Archer Day, pastor of the 
Universalist church of Kent, Ohio, and president of 
the Ohio Church School Association, gave the sermon 
during the worship service Sunday morning, the clos- 
ing event of the Convention. Mr. Day’s subject was, 
“Your Right to Happiness,” and he gave happiness as 
the prime objective of life. The church has made a 
mistake in picturing Jesus as the Man of Sorrows, for 
Jesus himself said, “I have come that you may have 
life and have it more abundantly.” Jesus is the Prince 
of Happiness. Happiness is never found when it is 
sought as a conscious goal, but it appears suddenly, 
surprisingly and beautifully, when one enters im- 
portant realms of interest outside oneself. New psy- 
chology and more recent developments in social science 
furnish a basis for a philosophy of life that is one of 
sane hopefulness, and in pursuit of which happiness 
is a significant by-product. When one enters the 
workshop of life, using the key of labor, one learns 
that his work is of help to others, and his activities and 
emotions undergo a new integration which brings 
happiness as an inner result. When one enters the 
house of fellowship with the key of friendliness, the 
power of love draws him into relationships of match- 
less beauty and meaning which cause his personality 
to grow and blesses him with inner contentment. He 
is enabled to make satisfactory arrangements and ad- 
justments of his affairs, which bring happiness. The 
tower of wisdom is entered by means of the key of 
thought. Liberal religion exults in independent 
thought and brings freedom from ignorance and blind 
bondage to the past. It urges men and women into 
new kingdoms of the intellect and soul. It regards 
science as a friendly partner and evolution as the truly 
sublime manner in which the creative and ethical 
reality called God works progressively. Climbing the 
steps of aspiration to the turret of the tower gives man 
a valuable new perspective, for he can see life as it is. 
Thrilled by the glory of the larger view, he can en- 
visage human nature and society as it should be and— 
if he is a man of both theoretical insight and practical 
experience—he can frame plans to bring the actual 
closer to the ideal. 

With such experiences as these, a new rational 
glory brings man closer to the meaning of life. He is 
spurred to help others into understanding and then 
happiness appears in his own soul. The Universalist 
Church offers to mankind this philosophy of the 
happy life. It is its gospel. It is the gospel. It is 
the way of life of the man Jesus. 
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The Emergency Peace Campaign 


Fred Atkins Moore 


Gans) ESSIMISM about the world situation and the 
mM Kl fear of another world conflict increase week 
< 99 by week. Italy and Germany as the fore- 
Mera} most threats to European peace appear to 
dominate the situation over there, with proportionate 
weakness on the part of Great Britain, and uncertainty 
about the future in France. Britain’s rearmament 
may be a contributing factor to the ultimate explosion, 
because she will feel obligated as well as able to resume 
the historic procedure of dealing forcefully with her 
rivals for power. And it is obvious that her rivals are 
not only increasing in power but are determined to go 
still farther in that direction, particularly in the storm 
area of Central Europe. The Spanish civil war fore- 
bodes many possible international complications in 
the clash between fascism and democracy or leftism. 
Hence the legitimate concern of all Americans as to 
what is going to happen in the world if European Fas- 
cism runs riot, with Japan feeling still greater freedom 
to do what she will in the Far East. 

The experience of 1917-18 fortifies our conviction 
that the United States can serve no good purpose 
whatsoever by being drawn into the forthcoming 
melee. We must try to spare the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of American young men, avert the conse- 
quent wreckage of homes and families, and save 
America from the tortures of another post-war debacle 
such as we have experienced during the last half- 
decade and more. 

But above all that, we would keep the United 
States out of war in order to make humanly possible 
some leadership for a new deal in world life. It is 
conceivable that if America would positively guarantee 
not to participate in another such struggle, we might 
provide the leadership even in the present kind of 
world that would have at least a chance to make one 
supreme attempt to turn the tide away from war and 
toward real peace. If the world war could be delayed 
possibly another year or two or three, American lead- 
ership might convene a world economic conference 
that would, in the language of the Irish president, de 
Valera, consider making the sacrifice now that will 
inevitably have to be made after the world is again 
drenched with blood. So the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign seeks to build public opinion throughout the 
United States for resisting the propaganda that will 
try to sweep us into war when it comes. It would 
press our government to expand its policy of the ‘“‘good 
neighbor” and exercise positive leadership in com- 
manding the world to stop and think about real peace 
before it is too late. 

During October local leaders as well as speakers 
supplied by the National Headquarters or its Pacific 
Coast or Southern offices, undertook to focus public 
opinion on the voting records of members of Congress 
who were candidates for re-election, revealing the 
candidates’ support of or failure to support bills that 
can be considered tests of their desire to keep the 
United States on a positively and constructively 
peaceful basis. 

On or near Armistice Day community public 


meetings were held to bring together three groups of 
people, (1) those who have completely renounced war, 
(2) those who have done so with the single reservation 
of defending the country against a possible foreign 
invader of continental United States, (8) those who 
have made no absolute commitments, but who are 
earnestly eager to share in this great campaign for 
peace education and peace action. 

When another Congress comes into existence in 
January, the Emergency Peace Campaign will under- 
take to focus nation-wide attention on vital bills that 


’ will be introduced in Congress. Equally, the Adminis- 


tration itself will be pressed to give leadership in behalf 
of desirable legislation in the new Congress. ‘The 
January programs of the campaign will be related to 
this important matter. Mass meetings will again be 
undertaken in 500 to 1,000 cities to provide channels 
for that public opinion to flow toward Washington. 
These January mass meetings in every city will be 
preceded by late-afternoon conference sessions of 
functional groups such as business men, club women, 
religious leaders, educators, trade unionists, farmers, 
students, and veterans of past wars, each group being 
led in discussion of important peace issues and pro- 
posals by persons belonging to the same groups, 
whether provided locally or from the outside. In those 
conference sessions individual convictions should be 
expressed in letters or on postcards to be mailed im- 
mediately to Congressmen, Senators, and the President 
of the United States. This may result in the largest 
registration of public opinion ever attempted so far 
as peace issues are concerned. The impact upon Wash- 
ington should be tremendously significant. 

It is our most serious concern that throughout 
this campaign the American people should be led to 
know the facts in the world situation, to consider the 
ominous trends, and to analyze and weigh as many 
constructive proposals for the prevention of war and 
the building of peace as can be put before them. No 
one has a panacea either for keeping the United States 
out of war or for turning the world trend from war to 
peace. But there are ample plans, proposals, and 
techniques out of which may be produced a working 
program deserving energetic support, or which at 
least may be so strongly recommended to national 
and international statesmen as possibly to provide 
the basis for real peace-making. 

é Therefore, our public meetings will be surcharged 
with the purpose of giving vital information and 
stimulating sharp discussion of political issues, peace 
regulations, and all of the reasons for renouncing war 
and demanding the most aggressive search by highest 
authorities for the ways of attaining the goals of the 
Emergency Peace Campaign. 

Obviously this kind of campaign, with its im- 
mensely important objectives and its heroic scope, 
must command the same sacrificial spirit on the part 
of community leaders that will be inevitably demanded 
when war comes. We are not deceived by the fact 
that the actual pressure of wartime psychology is not 
present now, even in this dangerous world crisis. 
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But we are confident that there is a glorious company 
of men and women of keen intelligence and under- 
standing who see clearly the dangers that lie ahead 
and the justice of this call for peace action. To all 
such men and women a clarion call is sounded to share 
in this nation-wide cooperative undertaking to prevent 
America from being overwhelmed by the tragedy of 
war, and to attempt in every possible way to create 
American leadership for whatever chances there are 
that war can be prevented in the world and real peace 
be built. 
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We therefore submit the challenge that the cam- 
paign is of supreme importance in the life of any com- 
munity in so far as the time and energies of all com- 
munity leaders are concerned. It deals with the greatest 
issue before the American people today, all others not- 
withstanding. Every value in personal, family, civic, 
religious, educational, commercial or industrial life 
is at stake. Who will say that he or she cannot give 
time and effort to such an undertaking? Who will 
prefer to “retire to their ivory towers and contemplate 
the flow of events dispassionately?”’ 


Notes on Montana Birds 


Perley M. 


tion of the white-crowned sparrow by the 


nse AVING before me the charming characteriza- 
ly bird-loving editor in a recent issue of The 


i) 

Cay 
thing from my own experience regarding this distin- 
guished denizen of the shrubbery and weed-patches, 
and perhaps others of not less note of our feathered 


Christian Leader, I have thought to add some- 


friends. In my boyhood home in central [linois, I 
early learned to know this aristocrat of the hedgerows, 
though there it was merely a migrant, passing north- 
ward in the late spring and southward in late fall; 
and with each recurring season I recorded faithfully 
in my notebook the dates of the first one seen in the 
spring and the various days of autumn when I met it 
in my wildwood rambles. 

The nuptial songs of this fine sparrow are per- 
haps never heard on the migration, at least I never 
heard the real song in Illinois, though, as it lingered 
in its leisurely travel southward, on fine frosty morn- 
ings it voiced its emotions in a series of subdued 
phrases sounding to me like the words “‘fear away” 
repeated quietly, as if the author were in reminiscent 
mood. On a bright, frosty morning of late fall, I 
would willingly walk several miles to hear the quiet 
matins of this sparrow and the plaintive “peabody”’ 
chant of the white-throat, perhaps both uttered from 
near-by sites in hedge or rail fence. And in those days 
as I read mentions of the singing of the white-crowned, 
I would wonder if by any fortunate chance I should 
ever hear it in its northern summer haunts. 

Early in my experience as school superintendent, 
my lot was cast in Montana, the land of blue skies 
and shining mountains. In continuation of my 
studies in bird life, I spent a number of summer va- 
cations on Flathead Lake; and in my first season afield 
there, I found the white-crowned sparrow in its 
summer home. I may state that there is a geograph- 
ical variety of this sparrow in the Northwest, named 
Gambel’s sparrow, of identical song and habits, but 
with a slight variation of marking in the extension of 
the striping on the side of the face. 

In the course of my regular outings in a particular 
neighborhood in the vicinity of Flathead Lake, there 
was a clump of tall cottonwood trees almost sur- 
rounded by grainfield and orchard; and one day in 
early July I heard from the cottonwoods a new song 
—a group of four clearly whistled notes, followed by a 
short cadenza somewhat similar to the ending of the 
chantings of the song sparrow. All bird-lovers know 
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what a new bird-song means. With a thrill I stopped, 
and listened and looked; and before long I was near 
enough to identify the songster with my opera-glasses. 
Not high in the tree, but from a sunny vantage-point, 
he was whistling from time to time to voice his senti- 
ments of devotion for his home-keeping spouse some- 
where in the adjacent shrubbery. 

The clump of trees was along the main highway 
in that locality, and for several days I pursued my 
regular beat, always stopping to listen to the sprightly 
mellow whistling of the white-crowned sparrow. 
Then I bethought me that I should attempt to find the 
home of the impassioned whistler. Just outside of 
the clump of trees, in an angle of the fence enclosing a 
grainfield bordering the grove, was a patch of weeds 
and small bushes. It was seemingly such a place as a 
white-crown might choose for a home; and I had taken 
only a few steps into this neglected spot, when the fe- 
male fluttered out from a small bush a step in front of 
me, disclosing a nest with four eggs—the inspiration 
of the daylong cadenzas of the wayside songster. 

My home in Lewistown, Montana, is east of the 
continental divide, the town being in the exact geo- 
graphical center of the state. For a number of years I 
spent my vacation in the northwestern portion of 
Montana, but in another summer I studied the avi- 
fauna of my home neighborhood. Lewistown is 
traversed by a beautiful little stream known as Spring 
Creek, which is fed by a remarkable spring issuing 
from one spot designated as the Big Spring. Also, in 
the southern portion of the town there are two small 
brooks feeding the larger stream, the latter being 
named respectively little Casino and Big Casino. 

In the season I have mentioned, in early July, 
as I rambled in the neighborhood of Little Casino, I 
heard the singing of the white-crown. On both sides 
of the rivulet were houses and gardens, though the 
borders of the stream were crowded with bramble- 
bushes and tall weeds. After waiting for several days 
to determine if the white-crowns were dwelling there 
for the summer, which I found to be the case, I de- 
cided upon a certain location in a tangle of berry 
bushes, and there I found the nest, set down deep in a 
spreading gooseberry bush closely beset by other 
bushes. Since that season I have found the white- 
crown at home in various localities along Spring 
Creek within the limits of the town. 

In the early part of the summer this year, an 
elderly lady friend asked me about a bird which was 
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accustomed to sing regularly in the small trees in her 
dooryard, which was bordered by a dry ditch over- 
grown by shrubbery and weeds. She said the bird 
was strange to her, but that it seemed to be perfectly 
at home in those surroundings, and it had a very at- 
tractive song. Upon my inquiring what she knew of 
its colors, she said it had a striped head with black 
and white, and that it had a gray breast. One evening 
I walked out to that neighborhood, and I heard the 
bird singing, net in her dooryard but in the shrubbery 
some distance away. As I had guessed, her songster 
was a white-crown spending the summer in the lo- 
cality. In concluding this account of the white- 
crowned sparrow, I am inclined to believe that 
this sparrow is more common in the Northwest than 
the closely related variety or species, Gambel’s 
sparrow. 

Those of our readers who are familiar with North 
American bird life as a whole know that for many of 
the eastern birds there are related western species, 
which while differing in coloration have identically the 
same habits; or the difference may consist chiefly in 
the song, as in the case of the meadow lark and its 
congener, the western meadow lark, the latter being 
the chosen bird of Montana. Among the birds which 
vary from their eastern relatives in coloration while 
having much the same song and general habits and 
manners, is our western tanager, formerly called the 
Louisiana tanager. Anyone familiar with the song 
of the scarlet tanager of the Fast will catch the same 
wildwood tang in the utterances of our western tana- 
ger; but what a difference in the respective colors of 
the males! Cur western male tanager has the head 
marked with rich crimson, wings and tail are adorned 
with velvet jet, while the remaining parts are bright 
lemon yellow. The females of both species do not vary 
so greatly in their costumes. 

Another fine songster we have here, the repre- 
sentative of the eastern rose-breasted grosbeak, is the 
black-headed grosbeak. In all essentials of habits and 
manners, these two grosbeaks are very similar; and 
anyone acquainted with the song of the eastern species 
would readily relate it to our western variety. The 
style of coloration of the males, however, is very dis- 
similar; our western bird has the head black, with 
crown varied with buffy cinnamon; the wings and tail 
are black, with white markings, while the under parts 
are light yellow. In this case, there is not so great 
variation in the somber streaky attire of the females 
of the two species. 

The common bluebird here also resembles the 
eastern species in its warbling, its general habits and 
actions; but in colors the two are marked differently. 
Cur species, the mountain bluebird, is entirely blue, 
though the upper parts are richer in their hues than 
the under parts, which are sometimes light grayish 
blue in faded plumage. 

Another very common songster with us in sum- 
mer is the willow thrush, the western representative 
of the veery in the East. The willow thrush is in no 
way distinguishable from the veery in song, habits, or 
colors, but because of microscopic details of measure- 
ment expert ornithologists have decided to recognize 
the two as distinct geographical races. Only this 
summer I chanced upon a nest of the willow thrush 


in a clump of willow saplings on the very margin of 
Spring Creek near town. It was made in a tuft of 
dried grasses caught in the clump of an overflow of 
the stream, the site being surrounded by a thicket of 
haw, buffalo berry, and willow. 

While we do not have the beautiful Baltimore 
oriole here, we have the not less handsome Bullock’s 
oriole as its western representative. In general habits 
these two species are somewhat similar, though per- 
haps the western species is more inclined to make its 
home along timbered streamsides, to the neglect of 
city highways, than is its eastern representative. 
The male of this oriole has the forehead, stripe over 
eye, and sides of body orange yellow; other parts 
tinged with olive; wing marked with white and 
black. 

Any who are familiar with the sprightly and 
persistent singing of the indigo bunting through the 
heated term of summer in the Fast, will at once recog- 
nize the effusions of the beautiful lazuli bunting, the 
western representative of the indigo bunting. The 
lazuil bunting favors the same kind of bushy or 
cleared tracts sought by the indigo; its song js prac- 
tically a counterpart of that of the latter, but in ap- 
pearance the males are entirely unlike. The lazuil 
bunting has the upper parts turquoise blue; breast and 
sides reddish orange; other lower parts white; wing 
marked with white bands. 

Another western bird I always like to present to 
visitors is the rock wren. About a mile from the 
main street of my home town, along the stream I 
have mentioned, is a rugged, rocky hillside support- 
ing a scattered growth of weathered pines. Frequently 
on a quiet Sunday morning of the early summer I 
have sought a shady place of repose, with an outcrop- 
ping bulk of rock near by; and sitting thus in post of 
observation, I have seen a diminutive grey form 
appear on the surface of the rock, and have heard the 
rattling vocal efforts of one of these denizens of the 
rocky ledges; then the performer would scamper 
across the ledge in mouselike movement, and dis- 
appear in some crevice in its quest for insect 
fare. 

The song of the rock wren is not at all like that 
of the house wren, and does not suggest that the per- 
former might be a wren; and, moveover, its efforts at 
times are quite variable from what it produces at 
another time. The usual attempts are a rattling group 
of notes, three or four at a time, with perhaps a dif- 
ferent arrangement when uttered at another time. 
This wren has a habit of spreading its tail when per- 
forming on a chosen rock or outcropping shelf. In 
the nesting season a pair of these wrens can be seen 
creeping about ledges, going in and out of openings and 
crevices, and perhaps carrying sticks into cracks and 
apertures which may be likely to serve as nesting- 
places. 

In Montana we do not see the common ruby- 
throated hummingbird, but we have several others of 
the same beauty and parallel habits. Our smallest 
hummer is the calliope hummingbird, which, like most 
of the hummers, has a resplendent metallic gorget 
presenting iridescent hurs. Also, we have the rufous 
hummingbird, considerably larger than the calliope 
hummer, but also with beautiful metallic gorget. 
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And then we have the black-chinned hummer, per- 
haps our largest specimen of this group, with a velvety 
black chin serving to identify this species. These airy- 
fairy specimens of bird life are found far up on the 
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mountain slopes as summer advances, as well as in the 
lower altitudes, as most of the hummers revel in the 
abundance of alpine flowers characterizing the moun- 
tain slopes and parks in July and August. 


A Man in Search of New Saints 


Earl C. Davis 


story.” 

This question I flung at a layman one 
winter afternoon as the sun was dropping 
down behind the city buildings. We were seated in a 
curious little cubicle of an office in a large department 
store that had grown, Topsy-like, about the personality 
of its owner. The store itself revealed the energy, the 
worldly wisdom, the groping idealism, the laudable 
ambitions. The limitations as well as the cherished 
purposes and far-seeing plans of a person of unusual 
power and insight were reflected on every hand. 
Hardly a conversation. I had really been listening to a 
monologue, the story of a business, the story of a human 
being. Now one of those rare moments had come 
when the veil of reserve is drawn aside, and the inner 
man comes to the front. 

As the years have passed, and the rough outline 
dreams revealed that afternoon have come to some 
kind of fulfillment, the story of that life—with its 
high aspirations, its achievements, its disappointments, 
its limitations—has seemed to me an authentic, in- 
digenous expression of the times from about 1880 to 
1929, plus a certain quality that had its roots deep 
in the past, and reached forward into the age-to-come 
in undaunted faith. Quite naturally my mind wan- 
dered back over the years to this incident, as. I sat 
spellbound by the spectacle of the world’s scholars as- 
sembled for the Tercentenary of Harvard University. 
As President Conant drew his picture of prophetic 
hope and challenge to the world of scholars, my mind 
was asking this question: “Is there in our time an 
authentic, unstudied and spontaneous urge to truth? 
Is President Conant speaking of a pleasant and beau- 
tiful concept—a rare and finely chiseled idol wor- 
shipped in academic circles on occasion—or is he 
speaking with the prophetic authority of one who has 
touched the vital nerve of our modern world, and 
giving voice to the pregnant hope and purpose of our 
time?” 

From the Harvard yard my mind jumped back 
to the office of that strangely authentic “uneducated” 
man. Again I could see the changing expressions of 
his face, his keen, alert eyes, the evidences of deep 
enthusiastic beliefs, the wise and realistic restraint. 
Here was a life—limited, imperfect, in many ways 
very circumscribed—but an authentic indigenous 
human plant that was telling us that not only in the 
world of academic celebrations are great concepts 
cherished, but that they exist in the rough and ready 
life of the world, in trade, commerce, on Main Street, 
in the alleys, and on the farms. 

Now the story which he told me as the shadows 
lengthened, and the stillness of night brooded over 
the deserted store. 

“How did all this happen? My story? 


Z 


saa) W did all this come about? Tell me your 
Cay 


I was 


born in a small country village, with a strain of 
Quaker blood in my veins. Left an orphan at thirteen 
and one-half years of age, I came to this city. I gota 
job as errand boy with the man, my greatest preceptor, 
who conducted a small store on the ground floor of the 
building in which we now sit. I had very small pay; 
I slept on a shelf under the counter nights; I opened 
and swept the store mornings; and began to learn the 
business. From that day to this, my life work has 
been right here. In time I came to own the store; I 
have enlarged it as conditions and profits warranted. 
Last year for the first time we did a business of more 
than a million dollars. But this does not answer your 
question. It simply explains one side of my life. 

“Life was serious for me. I had had but little 
education so far as schools were concerned. I was 
quite alone in the world, no near relatives. I was am- 
bitious and worked hard. Iwas hungry for knowledge. 
As I grew older I read a great deal; became interested 
in science, especially astronomy. Even in reading 
I had to feel my way. 

“Soon I discovered that I was getting strange 
ideas about life and religion that did not correspond 
with what I heard in the church and Sunday school 
where I had been going. This bothered me. I had 
no one to talk with. The minister treated my problem 
rather harshly; the people in the church began to avoid 
me; and in time I quite gave up going to the church. I 
was very miserable about it, constantly haunted by 
the thought that the minister might be right, and that 
I was really a ‘lost soul.’ 

“Just at this time I got up courage to go and talk 
with a man who was spoken of about town as one 
‘who believed in evolution and was an atheist.’ He 
listened to my tale with patient and sympathetic in- 
terest. A world of doubt and fear rolled off my mind 
as he said to me: ‘You are not a lost soul. You are 
just naturally sensible. There are thousands of people 
who believe as you do. In time you will get to know 
them.’ ”’ 

A hushed stillness stole into the office as he leaned 
back in his chair, clasped his hands across his chest, 
and gave a sigh as of relief. I interrupted to recall 
him from a moment of meditative memory. “But,” 
I said, “this is not the whole story. Something must 
have happened to explain your vital interest in your 
religious life, and to account for what you have done 
and are doing in the life of the Church of Our Father 
in this city for which in a large measure you are re- 
sponsible?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘something did happen.” His 
face lighted up with a strange wistful expression that 
seemed to be so deep-rooted and far-reaching. 

“You see, when my friend the evolutionist freed 
my mind from its fears I faced life with new zeal. I 
continued my reading as best I could: I stuck close to 
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business. I was getting along well; making some 
friends and quite enjoying it all except for the feeling 
that something, I knew not what, was lacking. 

“T had become a buyer for the store. One day 
on a trip to New York I fell into conversation with a 
man who was sharing a seat with me on the train. 
Hungry for information and insight into what men 
were thinking about, our talk turned to religion. I 
told my story to him. As I finished my tale, my un- 
known friend turned to me and said, ‘Did you ever 
hear of Unitarians?’ I told him that Ihad not. “Then,’ 
he said, ‘I will have your name put on the mailing list 
of the American Unitarian Association. From them 
you will receive some reading matter that may help 
you. Also I suggest that you read Emerson’s “Essays 
on Self Reliance and Compensation.’ My reply to 
that suggestion may surprise you. I had to ask who 
Fmerson might be. I had never heard of him before. 

“That day I bought a copy of Emerson’s Essays. 
At night after the day’s work I read them as a thirsty 
traveler might drink from a spring of living water in a 
desert. I finished the reading, and, full-grown man 
that I was, I threw myself down on the bed and cried 
myself to sleep out of sheer joy and satisfaction in 
finding one who gave voice to some vague and fleeting 
ideas that had been haunting my mind. 

“T awoke the next morning upon a new world. 
I saw that the moral and spiritual qualities of the 
great leaders of history were one with the scientist; 
and that each in his own way was trying to discover 
the world, and the meaning of life. From that day the 
Heavenly Father of Jesus of Nazareth and the laws 
that the scientist discovered became one for me. Life 
took on new meaning, and the hungry, thirsty, feeling 
of years was finding its satisfaction.” 

Many will easily recognize the person of the late 
Milton T. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., in this incident of 
human life. Roughly, falteringly, inquiringly, he out- 
lined plans and hopes of embodying in the structure of 
a church building thoughts, experiences, and prin- 
ciples that were rooted in the lives and convictions of 
the communicants. It is evident why the lecture hall 
and social room were named Emerson Hall. Also 


“The Church of Our Father,” the name of the cor- 
porate body of worshipers, has its meaning. 

The physical structure, a very unpretentious 
Gothic building, is called “The Chapel of the Eman- 
cipators.” 

A bronze tablet bears this inscription: 


To the glory of the children of God. Erected July 
Ath, 1926. To mark the sesquicentennial of the Declara- 
tion of Independence by the American Colonies and in 
appreciation of the valuable contributions made by Lan- 
caster County to the American Revolution, and to me- 
morialize the men who, in all ages and at all costs, have 
contributed to the political, intellectual and spiritual 
liberation of mankind. This church pays tribute to 
these bearers of light and truth by placing upon its 
pulpit and in its windows the names and records of the 
foremost of the procession of the Emancipators. 


A partial list of the “foremost” of the emancipa- 
tors betrays at once a local coloring, perhaps some 
limitations in judgment, as well as a genuine catho- 
licity of spirit. Among them we find: Emerson, 
Socrates, Thomas Jefferson, Galileo, Columbus, Charles 
Darwin, Gregor Mendel, William Tyndale, Martin 
Luther, Channing, Parker. There are many others in 
all fields of human endeavor. New saints. 

In the rear of the body of the church and almost 
a part of it, is a parlor, a homelike room with a fire- 
place, known as the Woman’s Memorial, with windows 
dedicated to well-known women of history, grouped 
under the following inscriptions: ““To all mothers who 
lend their sons unto the Lord;” “To all who gladly — 
learn and teach;” ‘To all ministering angels;’ ‘To 
those who break the bonds of affliction;”’ ‘The Pion- 
eers in Suffrage;” “The Struggle for Education;’’ “The 
Conquest of Nature.” 

The whole structure, simple and beautiful, be- 
speaks a just attempt at appreciation of the past, a 
catholicity of spirit that knows no boundaries of race 
or creed, and an enrichment of local coloring, that 
seem to give it a character of its own. Another, per- 
chance, of those unstudied growths that spring out of 
the soil of human need and experience, and that point 
the way to a new universality of the age to come. 


Religion in a Liberal American College 
William Henry Denney 


goons ‘Il’ is the earnest concern of the leaders of Rollins 

*| College that her present ambitions and future 
aspirations shall be as firmly grounded on vital 
am) religion now as when it was founded by those 
aggressive Congregational leaders. It might be said 
without reservation that those institutions that have 
made a singular contribution to American education 
were founded on genuine religion. It is indeed pos- 
sible for the modern college to gain the whole world 
and lose its own soul. 

There are a few definite things that one might say 
about religion in this liberal college. In the first place, 
every effort is made to make religion the hub of the 
wheel of life in Rollins, and not an added interest on 
the periphery of existence. If science is to sponsor 
the_creative and beneficent and healing forces of the 


physical world, then her basic religion must determine 
it. If the politics of the future are to be an artful ser- 
vant of sovereign democracy, and not a racket of 
various dictatorships, then the youth of our colleges 
must go forth with the moral fire to make that possible. 
Our sincere intention is to make religion relevant to alli 
of life, personal and social. No one in spiritual leader- 
ship aims to impress his faith on any student. Our 
aim is to have everyone associated with our chapel, 
and to develop a working faith that is vitally his own. 
The teaching ministry of the chapel promotes every 
effort to make clear and appealing the great convic- 
tions that have held men with force and value through 
the ages. Rollins always honors worthy traditions 
not by antiquity nor authority, but by judgment of 
their inherent truth and meaning. In every instance, 
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however, this liberal college seeks to voice those 
worthy traditions in the language and spirit of the new 
world and the new days. Those in spiritual leader- 
ship are determined that religion in this institution will 
never sell out her heritage ‘for a mess of pottage.”’ 

The spirit of religion in Rollins can be character- 
ized by the words of the great German interpreter who 
said, ‘‘in essentials unity, in non-essentials liberty, in 
all things charity.” 

Everywhere in the Christian Church today is the 
evident longing for a central course of faith and action. 
That is what Rollins desires to work toward in the 
Knowles Memorial Chapel, which is the creation of 
Ralph Adams Cram. Our students sit at the feet of 
outstanding American preachers of spiritual insight. 
They can find an understanding college pastoral in- 
terest. Here students can participate in that vital 
experience of worship which transports the mind and 
spirit of man: 


Up from the world of the many, 
To the over-world of the One, 
Back to the world of the many, 
To fulfil the life of the One. 


The young men and women of Rollins are trained to 
read the lessons from sacred literature, to conduct the 
congregation in prayer, to write and lead litanies on 
those great themes that move the spirit to prayer. 
About sixty students contribute their service to the 
chapel through the choir and leadership in worship 
every Sunday morning. In the services the effort 
has been made to retain the beauty and strength of the 
oldest historic elements of Christian worship, and at 


the same time to develop them through entirely fresh 
mediums of thought and language. 

Not only by participation in the service of wor- 
ship do Rollins students become conscious of the 
essence of Christian service. Our understanding of 
religion is that it is as purposefully broad and relevant 
in the life of our world as personal faith is strong in 
our inner life. To this end the Rollins community 
raises a substantial sum of money for Christian social 
work every year. This is used for needs in many in- 
stitutions, and for an indefinite number of individuals 
and families. Careful investigation is made by ad- 
vanced sociological methods in determining worthy 
recipients of this financial resource. Furthermore, 
much of the administrative tasks of the chapel is done 
by various committees of the students, and the govern- 
ment of the chapel is committed toa fine staff of the 
most representative men and women in the student 
body. 

There is no compulsion about religion in Rollins, 
but there is that persuasive spirit that prompts men 
and women to do the thing that matters most. Re- 
ligion is not easy in this college—there are perhaps 
as many odds against it here as in any American col- 
lege, but eggressive lives grow by inner conflicts in 
that spirit that can make them invincible. 

‘Those in leadership in this college make every 
effort so to give themselves that young men and 
women will become increasingly aware of that vast 
cloud of witnesses who have paved the way before 
them, who blaze the trail today and in whose steps 
they will march on, looking unto him, the author and 
completer of their faith. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Frank Durward Adams 


FOREWORD 


The Readings for this month are all based upon Emerson’s 
Essay on “Spiritual Laws.” The student should have a copy of 
the Essay at hand and refer to it constantly. No doubt it will 
be re-read several times during the month. All the themes up to 
Christmas Day are in the sequence followed by the essayist; those 
following Christmas take their key-notes from paragraphs al- 
ready covered. There is, of course, a certain repetitiousness, but 
that will help to enforce the ideas which were uppermost in 
Emerson’s thought. It is the hope of your compiler that this 
month’s Meditations may serve to introduce a larger circle of 
readers to the mind of one of the greatest of our seers. 


Tuesday, December 1 
Life Is Embosomed in Beauty 

The light of the eyes rejoiceth the heart.—Prov. 15 : 30. 

“When we look at ourselves in the light of thought, we dis- 
cover that our life is embosomed in beauty.’’ Thus Emerson be- 
gins his great Essay on Spiritual Laws. It is so difficult in these 
times of ugliness and disorder to believe it, that we need the help 
of the long, deep, quiet look. For it is true. All is beautiful; 
especially those majestic laws of God whose operation, because of 
man’s rebellious foily, entails the pain and suffering with which 
the world is afflicted. Beautiful because of their very order and 
immutableness. The ebb and flow of life; its colors brilliant and 
subdued; light and shade; love and loss; joy and sorrow; death 
and decay—all are beautiful because of the eternal harmony of 
which they are and must be the unfailing expression. 


And thou shalt rejoice in every good thing which the Lord 


thy God hath given thee, and unto thine house.—Deut. 26 : 11. 
Read Psalm 16 : 6-11. 


Prayer: O God, in whose mind and heart are the beauty of 
wisdom and the wisdom of beauty, help us to be always thankful 
for the loveliness in which our lives are embosomed. Give us 
open eyes to see the glory which is right at hand, the wonder 
which abides in the commonest of life’s manifestations—the 
food we eat, the roof that shelters us, and the love that entwines 
us, unworthy though we are. Amen. 


Wednesday, December 2 
Only the Finite Suffers 
That mortality might be swallowed up of life-——2 Cor. 5: 4. 


“Tt is only the finite that has wrought and suffered; the in- 
finite lies stretched in smiling repose.’’ Our first impulse is to 
deny this, perhaps with indignation. Yet on reflection we know 
it is true. Things are wrought, efforts are put forth, because of 
the feeling that our finite imperfection calls for further growth 
and achievement. Grief is caused only by a sense of failure or 
frustrated desire—and both these are signs of imperfection. 
Love, being the greatest of the divine trinity, is perfect; so it is 
that we never suffer from love but from wanting to be loved. 
Grief over a loss is a form of self-pity; that is why we mourn our 
dead. We are sorry for ourselves. Yet it is only because we are 
a part of the infinite—a struggling and slowly emerging part— 
that we suffer in the face of failure or misdirected effort. In that 
truth is the promise of boundless enlargement of spirit. 


And the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of 
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wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the 
spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lord.—Isaiah 11 : 2. 

Read 1 John 3 : 1-3. 

Prayer: Through the veil of imperfection in which our 
spirits are enshrouded, may we behold, O God, the vision of that 
perfect life unto which Thou ordained and called us. May all 
our griefs, and every other evidence of our finiteness, serve only 
to confirm us in our will to surmount each day another rung on 
the ascending ladder of spiritual understanding. Amen. 


Thursday, December 3 
The Education of Daily Living 

For with thee is the fountain of life; in thy light shall we see 
light.—Psalm 36 : 9. 

“What we do not call education is more precious than that 
which we call so.””. Emerson was of that mystical school who be- 
lieve that the human soul is, or may be, directly illumined by the 
divine Oversoul. Hence, education, in the sense of drawing out, 
evoking, what is potential in every person’s mind, is a matter of 
every-day experience rather than the formal instruction of the 
schools. Yet he would not, any more than we, dispense with 
such formal instruction. It is only when it is interpreted by life 
itself that it becomes a factor in real education. There is some- 
thing, perhaps much, in the experience of this very day that will 
vastly deepen your life. It needs only the seeing eye, the hear- 
ing ear and the understanding heart. 

And God said to Solomon, Because this was in thy heart, 
and thou hast not asked riches, wealth or honor, nor the life of 
them that hate thee, neither yet hast asked long life; but hast 
asked wisdom and knowledge for thyself . . . . I will give thee 
riches, and wealth, and honor, such as none of the kings have had 
that have been before thee.—2 Chron. 1 : 11, 12. 


Read Proverbs 3 : 11-18. 


Prayer: May we be wise to know and understand the mean- 
ing of the life we are living this day, our Father. May we see 
the affairs of our finite selves in their true relation to the plan and 
purpose of the Infinite. And may each day’s experience bring us a 
deeper and more enriching wisdom. Amen. 


Friday, December 4 
Obedience the Way to Power 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice—1 Sam. 15 : 22. 

“Men of an extraordinary success, in their honest moments, 
have always sung, ‘Not unto us, not unto us.’ ... Their suc- 
cess lay in their parallelism to the course of thought, which found 
in them an unobstructed channel.’ Here Emerson suggests an 
idea which is basic in his philosophy; namely, that we are success- 
ful and happy only in the degree that we lend ourselves as channels 
through which the divine life can flow. ‘‘The virtue of a pipe is 
to be smooth and hollow’’—that is, offering no resistance to the 
current of the Spirit. Our spiritual struggles and vexations all 
arise from our resistance; and to challenge, deny or obstruct the 
expression of what heart and conscience dictate is to resist. 
There is no virtue in striving with temptation. Open the chan- 
nels of life to the divine and temptation will cease to have. either 
power or allurement. A profound truth to which we may well 
give prayerful consideration. 

But this thing commanded I them, saying, Obey my voice 
and I will be your God . . . . walk ye in all the ways that I have 
commanded you.—Jer. 7 : 23. 

Read Isaiah 6 : 1-8. 


Prayer: Teach me, O God, the way of self-surrender. Thou 
hast a mission for me in the earth, a work which no other can do. 
Thy spirit waits to make known the way of its fulfillment. Give 
me grace to harken, to heed and obey. Amen. 


Saturday, December 5 
The World Can Be Made Happier 
Search me, O God, and know my heart; 
Try me, and know my thoughts. 
Psalm 1389 : 23. 


Emerson speaks forcibly upon this point. We miscreate 
our own evils, he says. Life might be much easier and simpler. 
There is no need of struggles, convulsions and despairs. There 
need be no such wringing of the hands and gnashing of the teeth. 
These statements cannot be successfully disputed. The first 
step in spiritual wisdom is to learn that the universe is controlled 
by laws which are beyond the power of men to change or revoke; 
the second step is resolving to know those laws and cooperate 
with them. Do I find life hard and complex? Perhaps it is due 
to my foolish attempts to cut across those laws. Do I feel a sense 
of struggle, emotional convulsion, or even despair? Rest assured 
some law has been violated by myself or some other, wittingly or 
unwittingly, and my state of mind is produced or greatly aggra- 
vated by it. We need to search our hearts, and that with a piti- 
less honesty. More often than not we are the victims of self- 
delusion. 


I applied my heart to seek and to search out by wisdom all 
that is done under heaven; it is a sore travail that God hath given 
the sons of men to be exercised therewith.—Eccl. 1 : 138. 

Read Proverbs 4 : 10-19. 


Prayer: Grant us, O God, the grace of quietness that we 
may look into our secret hearts; the grace of honesty that we may 
truly discern what is there revealed; the grace of courage that we 
may face the truth thus made known; and grace to conform our 
lives more wholly with the measure of truth now in our keeping. 


Amen. 
* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
Charles H. Emmons 


Current renewals of membership, and new memberships, in 
the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship for 1936-87, are listed here, 
thus acknowledging publicly the valued cooperation of these 
devoted Universalists, with its essential services to the denomina- 
tion. Their act of loyalty in support of the work.of the General 
Convention is worthy of emulation by many in our church who, 
if they would, could give similar personal assistance to our 
common tasks. 

It should be noted that only paid memberships are listed for 
publication. Also, that the $10 membership fee will, if the mem- 
ber wishes it, be credited to the latter’s church quota account. 
This is important to remember this year in particular, for it is a 
Convention year, when church representation at sessions of the 
Convention becomes an important matter. If not credited on 
quota, the fee is applied to other benevolences; but either way it 
represents, in part, what we are doing for others, which is many 
times more important, spiritually, than anything we may do for 
ourselves. 

The Board of Trustees is anxious that many more of our 
people, clergy and laity, shall share in sustaining the work they 
have directed the General Convention to carry on, and for the 
support of which all Universalists are responsible. This year 
should mark a new high total, especially in view of the generally 
improved business situation throughout the country, in which 
most of our people will share. Last year the income from the 
Fellowship was approximately $100 short of budgetary require- 
ments. Ten additional memberships would have offset this. 

Already some members have notified Headquarters that it 
is impossible to renew their affiliation this year. It devolves on 
others who were not listed last year to step into this breach and, 
in gratitude for their faith, and in loyalty to the denomination, 
give this added measure of support to our common service 
obligations. 


Frank J. Arnold, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

George H. Bedford, North Adams, Mags. 
Herbert E. Belden, Hartford, Conn. 
George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mrs. George W. Boyle, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. W. L. Brown, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Miss Mabel Chandler, Nashua, N. H. 
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*Miss Clara I. Curtis, Newark, N. J. 
Miss Hester B. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
Miss Margaretta L. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 
*Edwin H. Ehrman, Oak Park, Ill. 
Mrs. Ida M. Ellis, Spencer, Mass. 
Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, Roxbury, Mass. 
Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 
William H. Luden, Villanova, Pa. 
Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Laura Pittman, Caledonia, Ohio. 
George C. Randall, Chicago, Ill. 
*Mrs. Mary D. Randall, Woodsville, N. H. 
Rev. M. D. Shutter, D. D., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. J. J. Turner, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Mrs. John E. Tweedy, North Attleboro, Mass. 
Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. John van Schaick, Boston, Mass. 
*For 1935-36, payment received since last list was published. 
* * * 


THE BLUE PENCIL UMPIRE 


Most people who write for The Advocate have a complaint 
against the Editor, and it is the same complaint. They say their 
writings, whether news reports or special articles, suffer unfairly 
from the blue pencil as they pass across the editorial desk. 

Almost always the complaint is backed by facts not to be 
denied. The editorial office is a condenser, in constant operation, 
but not by preference at all; by necessity. 

Life in the office would be one grand sweet song—for a week 
or so—if everything could be sent to the printers, as one recent 
complainer urges, “just as it was written.” 

This brother’s piece was well written, but only a small part 
of the copy received is ready for the printer, even if there were 
no other reason for revising it. 

We have one contributor whose copy is rarely blue-penciled 
for style, though it is often cut short. That writer does his own 
revising, and does it severely. He has no mercy on his own 
fluency. It is probable that he spends as much time on revision 
as on composition. But when an author is not willing to take the 
necessary trouble, somebody else must. 

There’s another and even more urgent reason for the use of 
the blue pencil—it must make two pages of copy fit into one page 
of space. 

Always? Yes, always. Practically everybody who wants 
space at all wants more space than there is. It is as if every 
speaker on a crowded program wanted more time, though the 
meeting must end on the stroke of noon. 

One speaker might yield, if he would; but that would upset 
the balance of the program. So each speaker has to fit into the 
limitations of the general scheme—or be fitted into it. 

And here the Editor comes in. He’s the umpire. Now we 
Americans know, from close observation if not from personal ex- 
perience, that nobody loves the umpire, for long. But we also 
know that there can be no ball game unless the umpire is always 
right—even when he’s mistaken! 

The one sure way to kill a ball game is for one side or both 
to discover that the umpire can be made to reverse himself, if 
sufficiently intimidated. Even his fairest decisions will soon be 
under suspicion. 

The Editor has other jobs, in plenty, besides his umpiring; 
but somebody has to umpire, and, for better or worse, he’s the 
somebody. He’s the only man who sees the game as a whole. 

So when the two-pages-to-be-fitted-into-the-space-of-one are 
assembled, he goes into action. His blue pencil, like Teddy Roose- 
velt’s sword, knows no brother. He has to use it on the manu- 
scripts of bishops, secretaries, and other authors high and mighty. 
He would use it even on his own stuff if that hadn’t been strictly 
held to its appointed bounds in the first place. 

This is not an apology, nor even a bid for sympathy. It’s an 
explanation which somehow needs to be made every so often, lest 


the paper’s readers should think of the Editor as arbitrary, no- 
tional, and partial. 

In cold fact, it is to his advantage to care more about the 
interest of a]l the subscribers, about impartiality, about giving 
to each his portion in due season, than about any personal bias or 
prejudice. 

If he didn’t, he might be in the Babe Ruth class as a writer 
of home-run editorials, but as an editor he would be a third-rater 
in the Sand Lot League.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


* ok * 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM SPAIN 


Many people have come to distrust the news dispatches from 
Spain, particularly since The New York Times correspondent told 
of the rigid censorship in Spain and Portugal and the jailing of 
a reporter in Portugal for failure to be pro-Rebel. There is con- 
siderable evidence at hand to indicate that so-called photographs 
from Spain must be viewed with similar distrust. 

Senora Palencia, outstanding Spanish women’s leader, now 
in this country, warned in an interview in The New York Post 
that scenes of popular enthusiasm for the Rebels were mostly 
false. The pictures in question—some of which have also ap- 
peared in our news reels—are either taken long before the re- 
bellion, as those of religious processions, and a few insets of Rebel 


_ leaders are added, or they are deliberately “faked.” 


The magazine Time in its issue of October 5, calls attention 
to the fact that so-called ‘‘action photos” of the war are being 
staged far back of the lines. It mentions a report by World 
Trend Features which declared: ‘‘The apparently innate tend- 
ency of the press to fake has been brought out sharply by the 
present Spanish war.’ In substantiation it tells of an English 
movie man at Burgos who regularly hired a rifle range and some 
supers and produced action pictures of the war. 

The Federated Press, further, tells about a picture which 
shows the Rebel soldiers distributing bread from a truck to the 
destitute women and children of a conquered town. This par- 
ticular truck carried license plates which showed that it was 
German. Moreover, the plates turn out to be those of the 
Bavaria Film Company, located in Munich. 

Suppression of photographs has also been practiced. A 
writer in The American Spectator tells that on August 10 a German 
military plane in Rebel service landed by mistake in Government 
territory. The plane was fully equipped with bomb rack, ar- 
mored turret and machine guns, and the swastika, though painted 
out, was still plainly visible. The plane was photographed and 
the picture with the negative was sold to a well-known American 
news service. But this photograph never appeared in any Amer- 
ican newspaper.— Nofrontier News Service. 

* * * 

A poll shows the favored dish at CCC camps to be pork and 
apple sauce. Except for their uniforms, the boys could scarcely 
be told from Congressmen.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


* * * 


THE PUBLIC GARDEN 
Ella C. Forbes 


When snow shall cover lake and sward and tree, 
Where will the white swans and the brown ducks be? 


When autumn leaves us desolate and drear, 
They will have gone, and winter will be here. 


Where the bright waters of the lake have lain 
Our eager eyes will look for them in vain. 


The trees will shake their silvered heads, and say 
“We do not know, but they have gone away.” 


And we shall miss our little feathered friends 
Till the austerity of winter ends. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LEADER OF YOUNG FOLK ASKS HELP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The year of 1936 is almost over, and 1937 will soon be here. 
The Young People’s Christian Union has made much progress 
in the last eleven months. 

During this year I have attended ten conventions, including 
the national. I have come in contact with many people, both in 
the Hast and Middle West. It was my pleasure to attend the 
L. I. B. Conference at the Isles of Shoals, for a couple of days, 
meeting liberal young people from other countries. Also to be- 
come better acquainted with our National Headquarters in 
Boston, by going through it and meeting the different workers, 
who keep in contact with our local churches and organizations 
throughout the country. 

Much could be said about the enthusiasm and interest of the 
members of the Universalist Church, but it would take too long. 
What I want to say is that we are advancing. 

In the Y. P. C. U. we have new leaders. Leaders who are 
working constantly in our interest to make our organization a 
consecrated one, in liberal thought. 

Of course we are not going to reach our goal right away, 
but we must keep on plugging away. Face discouragement, 
having meetings with small attendance, poor leadership and non- 
cooperation, but if you don’t give up, you’ll succeed in the end. 

Our new president, the Rev. Benjamin Hersey, has taken 
the place of our old president, and has made a hit with the young 
people of the Middle West as well as those of the Hast. And I 
know that under his guidanceship and the everlasting work of 
William E. Gardner, in 1987 we shall go far. 

The Rev. Richard Bird, the new editor of Onward, was in- 
troduced to us at the Bridgeport, Conn., conference. With the 
assistance of his loyal unioners at Norwich in helping him publish 
Onward, I believe it will be more popular than ever. 

So let’s each one of us pledge our utmost support in helping 
the Young People’s Christian Union grow, both locally and 
nationally. 

Francis Strang. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 

* * 


WHEN SANTAYANA WAS A BOY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest the criticisms of Santayana’s ‘‘The 
Last Puritan” by Mr. Janes and by Mr. Petrie, appearing in re- 
cent issues of the Leader. It would be presumptuous for me, 
who make no pretense to qualifications as an appraiser of philo- 
sophical treatment in a work of fiction, to take issue with such 
competent judges as Messrs. Janes and Petrie, and yet, if a cat 
may look at a king, I may make bold to say that I think they have 
taken the book too seriously. The author, at seventy-two, after 
years of high rank as a philosopher, writes his first novel. I 
think it will be admitted that, as fiction, it is sui generis. I read 
it as soon as it appeared. I was fascinated with it as a pretty 
accurate commentary on our New England society, grounded on 
those foundations which made such a nation-wide impression on 
our country. But, aside from its substance, I was even more de- 
lighted to read the English language so magnificently written. 

And what do I remember of its substance? To a native of 
the Boston of the horse-car days, it was intensely interesting. 
And if I were asked what I remember of the characters, I should 
unhesitatingly say that it was Oliver’s controlling sense of duty. 
If that was the Puritan in him, glory be! One can, I think, pass 
over the parents, the yacht captain, the German governess, well- 
drawn types, but, so far as lasting impressions go, more or less 
ephemeral or incidental. When I was a student, my father used 
to say to me that anything that made people think was worth 
while, and I judge that Santayana’s novel has done that. 

And now a personal word. I can judge the book, I think, at 
arm’s length, but not the author, for I knew him as a schoolmate 


in the Boston Latin School. I entered the seventh class in that 
school in the month of February, 1876. The pupils had been 
studying Latin since the previous September. I must be given 
intensive and private instruction in Latin. The teacher assigned 
Santayana to be my tutor. If I caught up with the class, it was 
Santayana’s doing. What impressed me, however, more than his 
Latin lessons was his scholarly mind, and he could not have been 
thirteen years old at that time. Well, I’ve got to say it, all 
through that Latin School career of Santayana, I worshiped that 
scholarly mind. It was an inspiration to me and his schoolmates. 
It was easy for us to predict a brilliant future for him in real 
scholarship. And when he delivered before the assembled school 
in the old hall at the Bedford Street building on December 24, 
1880—the last gathering in that building—a poem of farewell, we 
were thrilled with admiration. 

He hated military drill, a part of the school course; he hated 
physical exercise, but he did his duty. That is what I remember 
when I have read in “The Last Puritan” of Oliver’s athletic per- 
formances in school and college; I have seen Santayana’s own 
obedience to duty in his Latin School days. I have not seen 
Santayana since those Latin School days, but I still worship his 
scholarship. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


ATTACKS THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“A Confession and a Petition” issued by the Federal Council 
of Churches is so typical of present church leadership that it de- 
serves careful consideration. 

Its confession that the church is failing to function in leading 
the people to follow the Christ ideals ought to preclude the de- 
mand upon God to “raise up in Thy church . . . . prophets and 
martyrs,’ and instead cause a demand upon the church to accept 
the prophets and martyrs whom God is ever raising up to lead the 
people into ways of justice and righteousness. 

There are just as many prophets and martyrs today as ever 
who would lead the people into God’s kingdom, but there is a 
great organization that assumes that only through its leadership 
and by conformity to its established processes shall any efforts be 
made to lead the nations to accept the ways of Christ. We forget 
that Christ was a carpenter’s son and that his training was in the 
industrial life of his day. We forget that Christ found his group 
of leaders among the common people, and not those certified by 
the organized church as having been properly prepared for lead- 
ership. 

What the Federal Council of Churches appears to want is 
for God to attempt the impossible task of leading the world to 
Christ by using the leadership which it provides, instead of using 
God’s leaders in God’s way. I fear the Federal Council will need 
to change its policy to conform with God’s policy, instead of 
God changing His plans in answer to the request of the Federal 
Council. 


Frank Henry Selden. 
Lundys Lane, Pa. 


* * 


GEHR ON “THE LAST PURITAN”? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I claim no unique certainty that “The Last Puritan” is a good 
book for everyone because I enjoyed reading it. 

Recent opinions which have assailed this book in your col- 
umns do not impress me as being maturely critical. Rather, they 
seem to be expressions from men who have arrived at definite 
positions and cannot understand why another man has not come 
to their point of view, or, for that matter, has not arrived (in. 
their sense of the word) at all. 


Harmon M. Gehr. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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A Layman’s Faith 


Through Science to God. By Nathan 
A. Smyth. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Many bocks have been appearing which 
have for their subject the relation of science 
to faith, but too many of them give the 
impression that their authors have picked 
up a smattering of science and jumped to 
the hasty conclusion that science is now 
the outspoken advocate of religion, This 
book is different. It is written by a layman 
in both science and theology, but by the 
son of a theologian who in his day helped 
many perplexed minds—Dr. Newman 
Smyth. He is a lawyer who has wrestled 
for himself with the central problem to 
which the book is devoted, and for eight 
years he has been trying to see the full 
implications of the new conceptions with 
which the scientists are now working. He 
has reconsidered the deepest questions 
which face the religious mind and has asked 
what the answer of science is, how far it is 
adequate, and what religion can add when 
science has spoken. 

Mr. Smyth points out that matter is now, 
in its basic components, as mysterious as 
spirit. He shows how the new scientific 
approach starts from the fact that all that 
we know or can directly know is the event 
within consciousness and that all our knowl- 
edge must be fabricated from events in ex- 
perience. The philosophy of nature and 
mind which Mr. Smyth bases upon this 
primary fact is one which he calls actualism, 
although philosophers have meant by that 
word a view which is different from his§ 
This actualism agrees with “idealism” that 
reality is essentially mental or psychical, 
for it believes that events in consciousness 
are the only realities we know. But when 
the idealist says that the universe itself is 
only an embodiment of mind, that is that 
nothing exists which is not mental in 
character, the actualist disagrees and 
claims that what we realize in conscious- 
ness is only a very small part of the great 
series of events which occur independently 
of consciousness. 

Mr. Smyth holds that we may pursue 
the actualist method of interpretation, 
which is the subject of several very inter- 
esting chapters, beyond the point where 
our present biological science stops. “Life 
has brought us, through its slow but sure 
development of more highly perfected or- 
ganization, to the wholly new order of sub- 
jective events. Only in the light of those 
ultimate results can be interpreted all that 
has led up to them; otherwise we may hope 
for no coherent plan of the whole. It is 
just because science has hitherto refused to 
seek so to interpret the cosmos that it has 
failed man at the crucial point. It has left 
him without any rational conception of 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
“by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


what is the place of his own spiritual life 
in the scheme of the universe of which he 
isa part. It has, however, at last shown us 
the line of approach along which we may 
proceed in the faith that a clearer view is 
obtainable.” 

As the author surveys the trends of the 
course of development, the direction seems 
to be towards the production of minds 
consciously realizing actualities in increas- 
ing numbers and variety and of more and 
more intense interest and emotional value. 
Widening range of movement was one great 
step, assuring better sustenance and richer 
experience. In this came choice, or at 
least some freedom of selection. Capacity 
to deal with abstract ideas brought still 
greater range and freedom of choice. At 
the same time man is held accountable for 
the use made of his freedom. The physical 
effects of what he does nature determines. 
As part of the animal world, man has had 
to struggle for survival and in the process 
his wits have been sharpened; but man has 
also learned to cooperate, and profound 
emotions are associated with the social 
bonds. The highest values of experience 
are achieved in sympathetic cooperation 
with others. All this human development, 
of which man finally becomes thoughtfully 
aware, is set in a large context of processes 
which are seen to be in some way unified 
in meaning and purpose. May we not call 
that totality of events, realized by con- 
sciousness and unrealized, the whole vast 
integrated stream which is intimately 
known in conscious experience and yet far 
transcends consciousness and includes all 
mystery—God? All objects and experi- 
ences which are distinguished for our con- 
venience by our minds as separate things 
and events are phases “‘of the mighty sweep 
of events that is God.” 

It is the author’s conviction that as we 
have profited by learning what are the laws 
of nature and how to work with them, so 
also, and with even greater profit, we may 
“gain a correct insight into the principles 
that govern the relationship to the whole’”’ 
of our own spiritual life, that is, the ex- 
periences in which we find the supreme 
values. 

The work Mr. Smyth has done provides 
a foundation for a philosophy of life, a 
preparatory essay, we might say, in which 
groundwork is laid. Its value to the reader 
is not so much in the conclusions reached 
as in the demonstration it provides of what 
a sincere and thoughtful man can do for 
himself if he will patiently go to work in 
seeking first-hand acquaintance with the 
changes which have overtaken science and 
then, leaving preconceptions on one side, 
ask himself what these changes mean to 
him in terms of an answer to the ultimate 
questions which science itself does not pre- 
sume to answer. 

Hee. B.S. 


Metropolitan Voices 


Toward Discovering a Religion. 
John Howland Lathrop. 


Give Me Another Chance. 
Knight Chalmers. 


(Harpers Monthly Pulpit. 


By 
By Allen 


$1.00 each.) 


In some respects the sermons in these 
two volumes have much in common—the 
modernity and realism of their authors, 
their forcefulness and aptness of illus- 
tration. They differ as the congregations 
to which the two preachers speak differ. 
Dr. Lathrop preaches to people at the 
Church of the Savior (Unitarian) in Brook- 
lyn, and those who hear are accustomed 
to an appeal to their intelligence; they 
must be sure that the preacher has thought 
through what he says and taken full ac- 
count of the rational objections of the un- 
convinced. Mr. Chalmers inherited the 
great tradition of Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
and his mood is, in the best sense of the 
word, more evangelical; his is an appeal to 
the energies of men and to the feelings 
which sustain them. That is, of course, 
not to say that the former would be content 
to secure the intellectual assent of his 
hearers or that the latter would be satisfied 
if he saw his hearers stirred. Dr. Lathrop 
is intensely in earnest about things which 
wait to be done by religiously awake and 
active people, but the underlying faith on 
which they are to act is one that he feels 
bound to elucidate in terms to which the 
enlightened mind can assent. Mr. Chalm- 
ers would not want his people merely to 
run hither and yon in expression of their 
aroused emotions, but it is to the dynamic 
of feeling that he appeals. 

If people who still fear the touch of the 
Unitarian tar-brush could read the ser- 
mons by Dr. Lathrop they would perhaps 
overcome some of their fears and prejudices. 
It is with fundamental religious convictions 
that he deals. The first is that “every liv- 
ing soul must have, and is worthy of, full 
opportunity for the development of all that 
is in him.’’ What a widely sweeping obli- 
gation the Christian incurs who takes that 
seriously! (“It is not the will of your 
Father which is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish.’’?) Another is 
that the law of life is the law of good will 
and that the law of death is the law of vio- 
lence. Again it is to the New Testament 
that we turn for the reinforcement of that 
faith. A third is that we are spiritual be- 
ings and that ideals may and do play the 
part of controls. It is these convictions 
that are challenged by the way of life most 
men are content, or pretend to be content, 
to make their own, and religion can mean 
little to the modern man unless it can 
answer the question, Why should I hold 
fast to these convictions? Dr. Lathrop 
cffers a reasonable and impressive ra- 

(Continued on page 1534) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR CHURCH EXTENSION PRO- 
GRAM 


The Church Extension program for the 
Y. P. C. U. as recently announced by Ar- 
thur I. Olson, who is chairman of that im- 
portant department of our work this year, 
is one which should be of real help to the 
whole Universalist denomination, from 
the local union and the local church to the 
National Union and the general church 
body. It is a five-point program of Chris~ 
tian service and is based on the assumption 
that every Christian young person desires 
to do something to help others, and that, 
being societies of Christian youth, we are 
vitally concerned about that part of our 
work. 

Church Extension is the name which 
the National Union adopted sometime 
ago for its program of Christian service. 
It is a program that is carried out by a 
united effort on the part of all unions. 
In the past the program has been carried 
out by unions sending contributions to 
the National Headquarters to be given 
to the particular work that was being 
made the project for the year. 

This year’s programm is to be much 
broader and more inclusive. The five- 
point program wil! mean more than simply 
sending contributions to the national 
office. It will give every group sugges- 
tions for service projects that can be car- 
ried out in other ways than by raising 
money. 

These are the five points: Christian 
Service: In the local Church, In the Com- 
munity, In the State, In the Nation, and 
In the World. Each local young people’s 
society should be engaged in promoting 
Church Extension through each of these 
fields. The last two, namely, In the Na- 
tion and In the World, are the fields that 
will be covered in the National Y. P. C. U. 
program. The local group will have the 
responsibility of promoting the program 
in the other fields. The State Unions may 
have some definite projects that could be 
made the program for service in the state. 
On all of these, however, the National 
Union will have many suggestions for 
local unions. We know some fine things 
that some of our groups are now doing in 
this field, and we intend to gather in such 
suggestions and make them available to 
all groups. 

Later we shall have more to say about 
the National Union program for extension 
of Christian service in the nation and in 
the world. It will be a program that will 
appeal to all unioners. For this year we 
plan a simple method of raising the fund. 
Instead of suggesting a quota for each 
union to raise for the fund, there will be 
offerings taken on three Church Extension 
Sundays during the year, in addition to 
the church offerings on Young People’s 


Day. These offerings will be announced 
by local unions in advance, so that the 
members will know that they are for the 
Church Extension program. 

The date for the first offering is Dec. 
20. 

Church Extension bulletins giving more 
details on the whole program wil! be is- 
sued soon. In the meantime begin think- 
ing of service projects which you can 
carry on in your local church and in your 
community. If you are already doing 
something in this line write to Arthur I. 
Olson, 68 Maple Ave., Danbury, Conn., 


and tell him about it. He wants these 
suggestions to give to other groups. 

Let us have every union engaged in this 
program of Church Extension through 
Christian service. 


* * 


ON TO OXFORD 


We are getting inquiries about and 
reservations for the Oxford Conference 
of the Leyden International Bureau next 
summer. We hope that every state will 
be represented by a delegate. If you do 
not know the particulars about the trip, 
and are interested, please write at once 
to Y. P. C. U. headquarters. We are 
anxious to accommodate all who are in- 
terested in going. Let us hear from you 
if there is any possibility of your going. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ATTENTION 


Chairmen of Clara Barton 
Birthplace Work 


The Christmas Stocking money, like 
money for Japan and North Carolina, is 
to go through your local treasury to the 
state treasurer. She will send it on to the 
national corresponding secretary. 

Local chairmen who have placed the 
Stockings can help very greatly if, as 
early in December as possible, they will 
gather in the filled Stockings, hand them 
to the local treasurer, and also send a 
report to their state chairman. 


Local 


* * 


HOLLY FROM ROCKY MOUNT 


The Rocky Mount, N. C., Mission 
Circle will sell holly again this year at the 
same price, 15 cents a pound, purchaser 
to pay express charges. We do not fur- 
nish wreaths. All holly will be well 
packed and delivered at the express office. 
This should sell for 25 cents to 80 cents 
per pound in the North. Let us have your 
orders early. Shipments will begin about 
Dec. 7. Special express rate on holly 
makes this cheaper than parcel post. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. W. H. Skeels, 204 Raleigh 
St., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


k * 


A SURPRISE FOR MRS. LEON P. 
JONES 


Three years ago the Aid Society of the 
little church two and one-half miles from a 
state highway, with a very small member- 
ship, conceived the idea of a Community 
Club. It was during a meeting arranged 
to greet guests from Ontario who were to 
tell of the ‘Ontario Women’s Institute.” 
At that time there was no expectation of 
a community organization, but after Mrs. 
Nora Bruner’s interesting talk, Mrs. Jones 
suggested a Community Club, and then 
and there it came into being. 

On Tuesday evening, eve of the third 
birthday of the Jersey Women’s Commun- 


ity Club, the president of the club and 
some women appeared to ask about unload- 
ing a “parcel.” Mr. Jones said, “It’s not 
necessary to drive to the side door, I’lf 
come out and carry it in.” 

Then there appeared several men carry- 
ing a good upright piano which the Wom- 
en’s Community Club was presenting to 
Mrs. Jones with the best wishes of the 
community. 

The club has found many opportunities 
to serve the community, among them, 
serving hot lunches during the winter 
months to the children of the Jersey 
schools for a very small fee; providing 
place and working up attendance for the 
educational projects of the County Agent, 
and many others. 

Wednesday, Nov. 4, the club held a 
Birthday Meeting in the forenoon during a 
blinding snowstorm (about eight inches 
fell), with the Jersey school teachers as 
guests. Following a delicious covered- 
dish dinner, supplemented by hot soup pro- 
vided by Mrs. Jones, the piano was used 
for the first time, and all greatly enjoyed 
selections by Miss Taylor. Plans for the 
coming year, with annual election of of- 
ficers, completed a most enjoyable meet- 
ing. 

All felt that this community organiza- 
tion had been profitable to them personally 
and to the community, and each member 
rose in turn to give testimony to the value 
of the organization before the meeting 
adjourned. 

* * 

Nellie, a little five-year-old, was visiting 
school. The teacher knew that the child 
would become her pupil in a short time, 
and wanted to know when she would be 
eligible to enter; so she asked her, ““How 
old are you, Nellie?” 

“Five years old,” replied the child. 

“But when will you be six?” 

Whereupon the little girl sweetly replied, 
“When I get through being five.”—Kyx- 
change. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


1. Drama Department notes afford 
ample suggestions for the person in charge 
of your Christmas productions. This 
week in his notes Mr. Williams discusses 
lighting and directing. The first install- 
ment of these notes dealt with dramatics 
in Religious Education, and appeared in 
the issue of Nov. 7. 

2. Do not fail to read “No More Violets,”’ 
by Rev. Gustav H. Leining, in the Leader 
of Nov. 21. It shows how one church 
dealt with dramatics and what resulted. 

38. This week the worship services for 
the months of December, January and 
February have been mailed to our church 
school superintendents. With them went 
the usual bulletin and a Christmas vesper 
service. Other suggestions for Christmas 
observances will be supplied upon request. 

* * 

DRAMA DEPARTMENT NOTES 

Spot Light. The best low-price light is 
made by F. A. Bohling, 228 West 44th St., 
New York City. Use 250 or 400 Watt 
lamp. Has adjustable focus. Price, $4.75. 
The same concern has other types of 
small stage lights moderately priced. 

A higher priced and more efficient light, 
the best of its class on the market, Baby- 
lite No. 2900 at $13.00, made by the Cen- 
tury Lighting Equipment Co., 419 West 
55th Street, New York. May be used as 
large or small spot, or as flood light; 5 
inch lens, reflector, removable front. 

Colored Lighting. The best-colored gela- 
tine in sheets is made by the Brigham Gela- 
tine Company, Randolph, Vt. 20 by 24 
inch sheets are 15 cents each. Made in 
76 different colors. The Brigham Com- 
pany has prepared a booklet which is in 
itself an education in lighting effects. It 
contains samples, shows colors to use for 
various effects and combinations, and 
will be sent free on request to organiza- 
tions. 

Cloth. The best cloth for curtains and 
many costumes is duvetyne, a material 
which is woolly on one side, developed 
especially for theatrical purposes. It may 
be obtained in 40 colors from the Maharam 
Fabrice Corporation, 107 West 48th Street, 
New York. It is a yard wide, 19 cents 
per yard. Sateen is 17 cents per yard, all 
colors. The same concern can supply 
tarlatan, etc., far cheaper than any local 
store, and in many colors and patterns. 
Lahn cloth, metallic gold or silver, a yard 
wide, is 42 cents a yard. Cotton velour, 
50 inches wide, can be obtained for less 
than a dollar a yard. Dazian’s, 142 West 
44th Street, New York, also supply good 
theatrical fabrics in the same price range. 
Write either company for samples. 

Directing. Every church should have a 
number of competent play directors. If 
a person with any leadership qualities is 
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as The Holly or Holme (Ilex Aqui- 
* folium) derives its name from the 
* Anglo-Saxon Holegn, while another 
* ancient designation, Hulver, or, as 
* Chaucer wrote 1t, Hulfure, has been 
* taken from the old Norse, Hulfr. 
* From the use made of its branches 
* in decorating churches at Christ- * 
* mas time, the monks, by an easy * 
* corruption, bestowed on the Holly * 
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the designation of the Holy-tree. * 
The disciples of Zoroaster, or fire * 
worshipers, believe that the Holly- * 
tree casts no shadow, and both in * 
Persia and India they employ an * 
infusion of its leaves for several pur- 
poses connected with their religious 
* observances. They also sprinkle 
* the face of a newly-born child with 
* water impregnated with Holly bark. 
* Pliny states that if the Holly, or * 
* Hulver-tree, be planted about a 
* house, it will keep away all malign 
spells and enchantments, and defend 
the house from lightning. The cus- 
tom of decorating houses and 
churches with Holly at Christmas 
is probably derived from the Ro- 
mans, who were wont to send boughs 
to their friends during the festival 
Saturnalia, which occurred about 
the same period, and the Oaks then 
being bare of leaves, the priests 
obliged the people to bring in boughs 
of Holly and evergreens. 
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willing to give the necessary time to study 
and practice, the art can be learned. To 
become a finished director one must have 
practice in directing, but the best way to 
approach the problems of amateur play 
production may be learned in advance. 
One of the most helpful recent books for this 
purpose is “Directing for the Amateur 
Stage,’”’ by Leslie Crump, published by 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 448 Fourth 
Ave., New York, at $2.50, “a book by an 
amateur for amateurs and amateurs 
alone.’”’ The book begins with the first step 
and carries straight through in detail to 
the lifting of the curtain on the perfor- 
mance. It is written in non-technical 
conversational! style, and, though the long 
paragraphs may seem forbidding, they 
hold invaluable suggestions for the would- 
be director. The distinctive goal of play- 
production by the church group is well 
stated in this quotation: ‘‘The construc- 
tion of a perfect imitation of a Broadway 
production, following the staging, lighting 
and acting in every detail as far as possible, 
is only stupid copying compared with 


which the simplest creative work is a mas- 
terpiece.”’ 

A more comprehensive book covering 
the subject of directing as well as every 
phase of production, theoretical as well as 
practical, though with more of a technical 
emphasis, is “The Art of Play Production,” 
by John Dolman, published by Harper and 
Brothers. Its 450 pages supply the meat of 
a whole shelf of books for anyone who is 
really serious about producing plays. It 
is interestingly written and amply il- 
lustrated, and its study by a small group 
in any church would enormously improve 


amateur standards. 
L.G. Williams. 


* * 


PRAISE FOR SUFFOLK SCHOOL 


Mrs. Willis writes from Suffolk, Va.: 
“T am sure you will be interested to know 
that four of last year’s graduating class 
are attending school and making good. 
Splendid records from all so far. Three 
are here in Suffolk; the other, Elsie Reid, is 
in Tuskeegee Institute, Alabama. During 
the week of a Health Campaign held in this 
city, the doctor and nurses gave us credit 
for having had the best “‘discipline’”’ of any 
school in Suffolk they had visited. We are 
very proud, because we feel that after all 
we are doing these children a bit of good, 
and, as I have said quite a number of times 
before, we are grateful to you and all 
others who are making it possible for this 


work to continue.”’ 
* * 


IMPROVEMENT GOALS 


And stil] they. come! Replies from 
schools indicate they are eager to co- 
operate in the Improvement Program. 
Here are additional participating schools 
and the objectives they wiil work on: 

Franklin, Mass., 1, 3, 6. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1, 2, 5, 6. 

Waltham, Mass., 5, 8, 10. 

Concord, N. H., 2, 3, 8. 

Stockton, IIl., 1, 2, 3, 6. 

Attica, Ohio, 3, 5. 

Caribou, Maine, 2, 7, 8. 

Milford, Ohio, 2, 8, 9. 


* 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Andrews has returned from a week 
in New York City. While there she par- 
ticipated in a seminar at Union Theological 
Seminary under the direction of Dr. Ade- 
laide T. Case, and visited a number of re- 
ligious education classes at Union. 


Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Barre, Vt., 
our drama consultant editor, spent several 
days in Boston last week. While here he 
finished our beautiful Italian wall plaque 
of the Madonna and Child, which has been 
hung above our fireplace. Visit us on 
Christmas Eve and enjoy its loveliness. 


. each a dollar. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Ministerial Relief Fund 


The offerings of the churches and of the 
ministers for the Ministerial Relief Fund 
are coming in generously and promptly. Of 
the 123 ministers who are supposed to con- 
tribute annually $1 each, 109 are in full 
fellowship, eight are licentiates, and six 
are settled over churches but are not in 
regular fellowship. Of these ministers, to 
the present time, thirty-four have paid 
This number is made up of 
four licentiates, twenty-nine in full fel- 
lowship, and one who has one of our 
churches but is not in our fellowship. One 
of our ministers, now retired, a man with 
a splendid record of service for our church 
and our colleges, sent us $5 this year, as 
he did last year. 

Out of eighty-five churches which have 
been invited to contribute to the Relief 
Fund, seventeen have paid, to date, $201.- 
98. These churches and the amounts given 
are: Beverly $8,Cambridge $37.54, Canton 
$3.05, Chelsea $5, Haverhill $15, Malden 
$25, Marblehead $3.50, Medford $7.52, 
Medford Hillside $4.50, Melrose $23.01, 
Peabody $24.46, Rockport $6.80, Salem 
$15, Somerville $12.15, Southbridge $2.55, 
Taunton $3.35, Wakefield, $6. 

This relief fund, as we said in the notices 
sent to the churches, now amounts to 
more than $40,000. From the income, 
near to $2,000 a year, $1,500 is turned 
over to the General Convention, to be 
paid to those ministers in the state who 
are eligible. Most of the remaining in- 
come is contributed, on vote of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Convention, 
as aid to ministers or ministers’ families at 
times of urgent need. Of course, no great 
amount can be given in any case, but $25 
or $50 is a great boon in times of severe 
illness, hospital experience and death. 


Installation of Rev. Robert H. Barber 


The Leader last week carried a brief ac- 
count of the fine service of installation for 
Mr. Barber as pastor of the Second Uni- 
versalist Church in Springfield. ‘Seven 
ministers and two laymen had parts on 
the program. At the reception which 
followed the service in the rooms down- 
stairs, all observed the improvements made 
recently in this part of the church plant. 
The walls have been painted a beautiful 
light shade, which, with the new electric 
fixtures, make the rooms most attrac- 
tive. 

While writing of the Springfield church, 
it is worthy of noting that in a Springfield 
paper on Sunday, Novy. 1, under the title 
“100 years ago,” appeared the item: “The 
First Independent Society of Universalists 
in Springfield will hold a meeting in Frank- 
lin Hall next Sabbath.” This notice ap- 
peared in The Springfield Republican in 
September, 1836. Organized Universalism 


was known in this progressive city 100 
years ago. 


Among the Churches 


The annual parish meeting of the old 
Independent Christian Church in Glouces- 
ter was held on Monday evening, Nov. 16. 
Five new members were received on All 
Souls Sunday. The Aloha Christmas sale 
will be held on Wednesday, Dec. 2. The 
fall program of the Y. P. C. U. has been 
launched with increased interest. More 
than twenty have been attending each 
meeting. Twenty-three were present at 
the Tri-State Rally in Portsmouth, N. H., 
where a Gloucester young man, Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, is the minister of 
the church. Another delegation of twenty- 
six attended the North Shore League 
meeting in Salem Oct. 25. The Gloucester 
church has just sent to the State Conven- 
tion $100 to be applied upon its annual 
quota of last year. The quota asked was 
$128. There was paid $28, and now comes 
the $100. This is much appreciated 
loyalty. 

Dr. Tomlinson’s First Church in Worces- 
ter is engaged upon an earnest campaign 
for the reduction of its mortgage indebt- 
edness. This indebtedness, as all ought 
to know, is due to the building a few years 
ago, in the time of general prosperity, of 
the splendid, commodious parish house. 
Then came the depression, with the in- 
comes of parishioners reduced while the 
mortgage remained at the same figure, to- 
gether with a tremendous annual interest 
charge. Dr. Tomlinson and his people have 
looked their problem in the face, have 
organized their forces to remove the debt, 
and thus cut off an interest charge of 
$2,000, which may be used in a construc- 
tive budget. On a recent Sunday the 
campaign was launched. Upon the theme, 
“Our Church,” five short addresses were 
made, by Hon. George R. Stobbs, Miss 
Alice H. Belding, B. Austin Coates, Miss 
Barbara Knight, and the pastor. In the 
offering were 118 cards whose pledges 
totaled nearly 400 shares, or $8,000. Over 
500 cards have been sent out, so that 
many more shares are sure to be taken. 
When all are returned upon the basis of 
those already handed in the grand total 
will be 1,000 shares, or $20,000. Mrs. 
Lester M. Corey has been chosen by the 
trustees to fill the office of junior parish 
assistant. Mrs. Corey takes the place of 
Mrs. Thelma McConnell, who resigned in 
the summer. Mrs. Corey will work par- 
ticularly in the homes of the people and 
with the children. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 2 
and 3, the First Universalist Church in 
Cambridge will hold its annual fair. This 
year the fair is to be known as ‘“‘The Vil- 
lage Green.” There will be a supper at 


6 o’clock each evening, on Wednesday 
evening a turkey supper. The minister 
calls attention to the fact that the depres- 
sion years have forced the church to draw 
upon its reserve funds to meet general ex- 
penses. The plan is to make the coming 
fair the turning point in the tide of the 
financial affairs of the church. A thousand 
dollars earned at the fair will do it. 

It certainly commands one’s attention 
to read in the calendar of the old First 
Parish Church in Malden that there are 
forty-nine persons, including the choir, on 
the salary list of the church. The choir is 
composed of organist, choir master, tenor 
and baritone soloists, boy soprano soloist, 
ten men and thirty boys. This totals 
forty-five. The staff includes the minister, 
the director of religious education, and the 
office secretary. That makes forty-eight. 
Who is the forty-ninth? Oh, yes, one of 
the most useful persons in such a busy 
establishment as that in Malden—the 
janitor. There is wise business manage- 
ment in the Malden church as well as su- 
perb religious leadership. Even through 
the severe years the church has prospered. 

Thanksgiving Sunday, Nov. 22, was 
observed in the First Universalist Church 
in Somerville as Good Will Day. Thisis an 
annual custom. In the chancel were gifts 
from the fields and orchards—fruits and 
vegetables. These were later placed in 
baskets and messengers carried them to 
homes in the community where their pres- 
ence meant cheer and thoughtfulness. A 
Good Will offering of money provides a 
fund which will aid the church to carry on 
its good will service throughout the winter 
to those in need. ‘‘The Street of Little 
Shops” is the title for the annual sale and 
fair at the church on Dec. 2 and 8. Din- 
ners will be served both evenings in ‘“‘the 
subway cafe.” The seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of this church 
is to be observed on Jan. 17, 18 and 19. 
The celebration is to be made a genuine 
home-coming season. 

This is the open season on church fairs 
and annual sales. The Ladies’ Circle of 
the Haverhill church had its fair Nov. 4 
and 5. On Wednesday evening, Nov. 4, 
nearly 300 sat down to a turkey dinner. 
Upon invitation, Dr. and Mrs. Coons, 
formerly of Haverhill, were guests. They 
report the general conditions in the Haver- 
hill church as flourishing. Mrs. Rose, wife 
of the pastor, Dr. Henry R. Rose, is a 
patient in the Benson hospital on Summer 
Street, Haverhill. 

Turning to something more personal, we 
would not wish any reader of this to whis- 
per it to Rev. Lucy M. Giles of Westminster 
or her husband, but we happen to know 
that on Sunday, Nov. 29, Mr. and Mrs. 
Giles will be celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage. 

Rev. Arthur W. Webster of Weymouth 
Landing and South Weymouth is steadily 
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regaining his strength. The Sunday ser- 
vices in his two churches are being cared 
for, on Noy. 15, 22, and 29, by Dr. Etz, 
Dr. McCollester, and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
in the order named. 

The calendars of many churches cross 
our desk. We read them all. Some of 
these calendars are so excellently made and 
the materials gathered so interestingly 
put that we wish all of the ministers might 
see these little church papers and make a 
study of them. Among others, we would 
commend the papers of Gordon Reardon’s 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. and Mrs. G. H. Leining of Brain- 
tree, Mass., are the happy parents of a 
boy baby, born Nov. 17. 


William E. Gardner of the National 
Y. P. C. U. preached the sermon at the 
morning service of the Universalist church 
in Morrisville, Vt., for Rev. Wm. Metz, 
Nov. 22, and addressed a meeting in Bur- 
lington, Vt., that night. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews addressed a 
seminar at Union Seminary, New York, 
on Nov. 14, and visited the church school 
at Riverside Church Nov. 15. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn 
recently sent to his people photographs of 
himself taken in a fur coat, trying to work 
in his cold study, and suggested that a dif- 
ferent picture would be mailed as soon as 
a new oil heater was installed in the 
parsonage. The response was immediate. 

President Laurens Hickok Seelye of 
St. Lawrence University headed the con- 
- ference on town and country planning at 
the recent session of the Institute of North 
Country Relations held under the auspices 
of the university. 

Robert Needham of Arlington, Mass., 
recently addressed the young people of 
the First Universalist Church of Nashua, 
N. H., on “How Can I Vote Intelligently?”’ 

Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport 
was the speaker at the Armistice Day 
services of the First Church of Christ in 
Fairfield, Conn., Nov. 8. Mr. Niles is 
president of the Pastors’ Association of 
Bridgeport and one of the leaders in the 
Community Chest campaign. 

Rey. Clara E. Morgan of Cohocton, 
N. Y., on Oct. 15, united in marriage Al- 
bert E. Shaw of Hollywood, Fla., and Mrs. 
O. Belle Powell of Dansville, N. Y. 

Dean Harold E. B. Speight, Literary 
' Editor of the Leader, gave the Armistice 
Day address at Syracuse University, and 
spoke at the Park Central Presbyterian 
Church, Syracuse, in the evening of 
Armistice Day. 

William H. Lamb, a senior in the College 
of Business Administration, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, was awarded the Alpha Kappa 
Psi prize as the senior having the highest 
scholastic average in the first three years 


church and Cornelius Greenway’s church 
over in Brooklyn, and in our state the little 
church papers from Worcester, First 
Church, Melrose, Malden, Peabody and 
Lynn. A brief quotation from Dr. Wal- 
lace Rose’s The Times may fittingly close 
this letter. ‘The world’s greatest inven- 
tion, writes a friend of ours, is the baby 
rattle. It takes the baby’s mind off him- 
self, and makes him stop crying. Too bad 
so useful a gadget as this has to be laid 
aside so early.” 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


of the course. He is ason of Charles R. 
Lamb, a leading layman in our Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach for Rev. 
Emerson H. Lalone in Canton, N. Y., on 
Nov. 29, and lecture at the Theological 
School the following week. 

Arthur E. Fitch of Palmer, Mass., has 
contributed ‘‘The Advent of Universalism,” 
a seven-stanza poem, to the annual vol- 
ume of Christmas lyrics issued by the 
Beacon Publications of Hast 42d St., New 
MOTs 


Massachusetts 

Charlton. Monday night, Nov. 16, the 
Federated Church conducted the eighty- 
fourth Universalist Levee in Dexter Me- 
morial Hall. The usual turkey supper 
drew 200 from surrounding towns, while 
in the upper hall there were booths of 
various kinds. Dancing followed the sup- 
per. Those attending noted the absence of 
Capt. William H. King, who died in Au- 
gust a few days before his 100th birthday 
anniversary. He had missed but two levees 
during the eighty-four years. The affair 
is now conducted by the Woman’s Club, 
which is the strongest and most active 
auxiliary in the church. The parish on 
Sunday voted to call Rev. Q. K. Barrett, 
a native of Georgia, but located the past 
four years at New Salem. He will move 
to the parsonage from Worcester at once. 

Waltham.—Reyv. Edgar R. Walker, pas- 
tor. The church opened its season Sept. 
18 with a good attendance. The young 
people’s organizations held a house party 
at Rockport during the week-end. Plans 
for various activities were made for the 
year. On Sept. 19 the workers of the 
church school and those in the Congrega- 
tional church school united in a retreat at 
Cedar Hill, Waltham, where instructional 
periods were held under the leadership of 
Rev. William Loos and Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker. This was followed by business 
meetings in which each school made plans 
for its program during the year. After a 
supper, Miss Harrison, educational direc- 
tor of the Lynn school, gave a constructive 
talk on building a curriculum, and the 
program closed with a worship service. 
The most outstanding activity was the 
observance of the centennial of the church, 


already reported in the Leader. A banquet 
was held on Thursday night, at which 
a roll call of members was read to which 
many responded, some of them descend- 
ants of the founders, and some who went 
to the early church and school at Rum- 
ford Hall, on the site on which the new City 
Hall now stands. A part of the anniver- 
sary observance was the creation of a fund 
known as the Centennial and Memorial 
Fund, set at $1,000. It was gratifying to 
receive letters and messages from many 
former parishioners. Much time was 
spent in research work for the simple 
pageant in three episodes depicting the 
Church and Parish Meetings, Ladies’ 
Social Circle and Sunday School of the 
early days. Much credit is due Mrs. 
Lottie M. Cook for the production. On 
Nov. 1 the anniversary week closed with 
a communion service. The annual parish 
fair, Dec. 2 and 3, will be called “‘Cen- 
tennial Bazaar.’”’ Decorations, costumes, 
entertainment and other features of the 
bazaar will carry out the centennial spirit. 
Beginning in October, forums have been 
held in the ladies’ parlor in cooperation 
with the Congregational church. Subjects 
for discussion and leaders are as follows: 
“The Church Rises to Power,’”’ Dr. Seth 
Brooks of the First Parish Church in Mal- 
den; ‘‘The Church in the Protestant Tradi- 
tion,” Dr. Francis Webster of the Old 
North Church, Boston; ‘‘The Church and 
the State,’ Prof. Alfred C. Lane, formerly 
of Tufts College; “What Is the Church?” 
Dr. Hugh Vernon White, Secretary of the 
American Board. On Sunday, Nov. 22, 
at 7.45 p. m., the combined choirs of the 
Congregational church and our church 
gave Maunder’s “The Song of Thanks- 
giving.’ On Thanksgiving Day at 10 
a. m., our church united with the other 
Protestant churches on the north side of 
the river in a union Thanksgiving service, 
combined choirs furnishing the music and 
Rev. Arthur Carlson of the Swedish Con- 
gregational Church preaching the sermon. 
The offering was for the Waltham Social 
Service League. 

North Weymouth.—Rey. C. L. Eaton, 
pastor. The annual bazaar occurred on 
Thursday, Nov. 19. Mrs. Carl E. Olson 
was in general charge. Mrs. Fred W. 
Oliver was chairman of the supper. Mrs. 
Millard P. Koopman was chairman of the 
entertainment. Quite a company of the 
members of the Men’s Club visited, upon 
invitation, the Men’s Club of Brockton 
on Wednesday, Nov. 18. At the meeting 
of the Men’s Club on Monday, Nov. 23, 
the speaker was Parker T. Pearson. 

Swampscott.—Carl A. Hempel, pastor. 
Sunday, Nov. 22, Thanksgiving Sunday, 
was observed in this church as Family Day. 
The aim was to have the families of the 
parish attend as families. Charles Ken- 
yon, baritone, assisted Miss Morrill and 
Miss Clark in a program of special music. 
Mr. Hempel’s sermon treated ‘“‘Three Steps 
to Thanksgiving.” The new hospitality 
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committee, with William Hopkins at its 
head, welcomed the people. In the church 
school the children brought their thanks- 
giving offerings of games, books, and 
money for the Little Wanderers’ Home. 
There were forty-five in the congregation 
on Noy. 15. Other events in the church 
are: a turkey bridge on Nov. 238; social 
meeting of the Ladies’ Unit on Dec. 1; 
buffet supper and cards at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Haddaway on Dec. 6; the 
Couples’ Club on Dee. 10; Murray Club 
at home of Mr. and Mrs. Hallock on Dec. 
ils), 
Ohio 

Farmers’ Station.—Plans had been made 
to hold church services on Nov. 15, in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Wirt King. A 
service was held at 11 a. m. At noon a 
basket dinner was enjoyed by the group. 
At 2 p. m. another service was held. The 
minister was Rev. Harriet E. Druley, who 
has been holding services here occasionally. 
Plans were made to hold services once a 
month in the afternoon on a Sunday when 
Miss Druley could be present. During the 
winter these meetings will be held in the 
homes of the members, as the church is 
unfit for winter services. In December, the 
service will be held in Wilmington at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Thornton Bryan. 
Thirty-two people were present at the 
November meeting, some coming from 
Dayton. It so happened that this was the 
birthday of Mrs. Wirt King. At the close 
of the afternoon service Miss Druley was 
informed that there were some boxes of 
fruit and vegetables for her to take home, 
samples of the harvest from the farms on 
which the members of the church live. 

* Ox 
FERRY BEACH NOTES 
(Con inued from page 1506) 

With sincere regret the board accepted 
the resignation of Alvar W. Polk as 
treasurer, to take effect on or before Dec. 
81. Mr. Polk and his family have had an 
abiding interest in Ferry Beach for many 
years. He became treasurer of the associa- 
tion in 1980. Faithful steward, prudent 
counselor, Mr. Polk will be missed from the 
official circle. 

The board elected the following super- 
intendents: House Management, R. F. 
Needham; Program, Stanley Manning; 
Publicity, Tracy M. Pullman; Buildings 
and Grounds, Ernest E. Sodergren. Mr. 
Manning announced the appointment of 
Julia S. Harwood of Boston and Ernest C. 
Jones of Somerville, Mass., to the Auditing 
Committee, and a Necrology Committee 
composed of Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of 
West Paris, Me., Rev. A. Francis Walch of 
Yarmouth, Me., and Mrs. Eben Prescott 
of Braintree, Mass. 

A letter of appreciation is being sent to 
the W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts for the 
splendid contribution being made this 
season; to date $310 has been received. 

Mrs. Ida H. Kirk, who died at Med- 
ford Hillside, Mass., Nov. 12, in her 


eighty-sixth year, was an active Ferry 
Beacher since the pioneer days. Her last 
visit was during Missions Week in 1935. 

“Beachcombers” present at the Armis- 
tice Day Rally in Charlestown were Rev. 
and Mrs. Frank Chatterton, George Thur- 
ber, June Hadley, Pauline Scharnagel, 
Nadine Ratcliff, Barbara Shinn and Mar- 
jorie Gray. 

Urmah Dolloff of Everett, Mass., has 
given several snapshots of groups present 
Religious Education Week for the 1936 
album. It is hoped that many more views 
will come in before the reunions begin. 

The secretary brought home a good 
rubber raincoat belonging to a junior-age 
child. It was left in the Quillen lobby. 
The lining is tan-colored and there was a 
light yellow bathing cap in one pocket. 
Claimant should address 16 Beacon Street, 


Boston. 
* * 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE MINISTERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


The Universalist ministers of the state 
held their conference at the Phenix Hotel 
at Concord on Monday and Tuesday, Nov. 
16 and 17, changing the time of meeting 
from January with its deep snow and in- 
tense cold. The forenoon hour was spent 
in an informal discussion on the possibility 
of enlisting laymen in our work. After 
lunching together, the afternoon session 
was opened with a paper by the Superin- 
tendent on the subject: ‘“‘What is the Func- 
tion of the Church in this Modern Age?” 
The paper was discussed by all present. 
The next talk was given by Rev. F. B. 
Chatterton, who spoke as chairman of 
the newly organized Committee of Re- 
ligious Education. This committee con- 
sists of the heads of the various state 
auxiliaries, and its object is to be a clearing 
house of methods. Its purpose is to co- 
ordinate the activities of all the bodies, 
that more may be accomplished and that 
all may work in harmony with each other. 
It was agreed that great possibilities lie 
before this committee. Religious educa- 
tion does not belong simply to the church 
school, but to the whole church. There 
seems to be a lack of definite program 
among our religious organizations, and this 
committee can help in formulating one. 
We should be interested more especially 
in the young people and help them in 
working out their program. They need 
the sympathy and advice of the adults and 
also some financial help if they are going 
forward. A field worker is needed in the 
state to help the church schools. With 
only three mission circles in the state there 
is room for the organization of others. 
Lay leadership should be utilized in trying 
to assemble the men at some big meeting 
or smaller district meetings. The assist- 
ance of the ministers was asked in helping 
to build up the program of this committee. 
The idea of sending a delegate to the 
Young People’s Conference at Oxford next 
summer was discussed, and it is hoped 


that one may be sent. It was voted that 
the Religious Education Committee be 
empowered to select the delegate, and that 
Dr. Etz be added to the committee in an 
advisory capacity. 

Motion pictures were shown of the 
meeting at Star Island and the convention 
at Winchester. 

In the evening the ministers listened to 
a very interesting and graphic story of 
the work in Alstead-Langdon larger 
parish, told by the minister, Rev. EH. H. 
Johnson. Mr. Johnson is leaving this field 
for our church in Chattanooga after a 
pastorate of three years and a half. We 
are sorry to see him leave our state. Com- 
ing here from the West, a Congrega- 
tionalist, he has been exceedingly coopera- 
tive. He has done a good work and car- 
ries with him the best wishes of all his 
brother ministers. He gave us much his- 
torical data about the region of Alstead 
that was intensely interesting. He spoke 
of the various methods he has used in his 
work. Some of them are unique, but 
have contributed to his success. Many 
questions were asked and the substance 
of the talk discussed till late in the evening. 

Tuesday morning at nine o’clock we as- 
sembled for the last session, with Dr. 
Roger F. Etz as the leader. He spoke of 
the importance of the young people’s 
meeting at Oxford next summer and hoped 
a delegate would be sent. He gave a brief 
report of the fine laymen’s meeting at 
Worcester a few nights before, and hoped 
there could some day be a meeting of the 
men of our state. He then took up the 
four-fold program of last year, which is to 
be the program of this year, and pointed 
out the benefits to be derived from fol- 
lowing it. This was thoroughly discussed 
by all present. 

On the whole it was felt that this was 
one of the best conferences ever held. 
Messages of greeting and good will were 
sent to Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley, Rev. 
C. B. Etsler and Rev. Arthur Webster, the 
last two of whom were at that time in the 
hospital. Those present were Revs. F. B. 
Chatterton, E. H. Johnson, G. T. Carl, 
H. M. Frye, W. E. Roberts, A. A. Blair 
and Dr: R. F. Etz. 

A. A.B. 


* * 


CHAPIN HOME SERVICES 


For many years Chapin Home, Jamaica, 
Long Island, has held religious services in 
its beautiful Cooper Memorial Chapel. 
And before moving to Jamaica, the trustees 
held services in the old building, in New 
York City. While Universalist ministers 
take many of the services, representatives 
of other churches officiate also. For the 
season of 1936-37 services are being held 
on the second and fourth Sundays at 3.30 
p. m. Rev. Joseph W. Fischer, Dutch 
Reformed, of Jamaica, preached Oct. 11, 
and Rev. Robert A. Watson, also of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Jamaica, on 
Oct. 25. Dr. Theodore A. Fischer of New 
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Haven conducted the communion service 
Noy. 8, and Dr. F. O. Hall preached Nov. 
22. 

Others who are to officiate in the next 
few months are: 

Dec. 13, Dr. Benjamin F. Saxon, Metho- 
dist, New York City. Dec. 27, Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway, Brooklyn. Jan. 10, 
Rey. Gordon Chilson Reardon, Brooklyn. 
Jan. 24, Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Congre- 
gationalist, Jamaica. Feb. 14, Dr. Andrew 
Magill, Presbyterian, Jamaica. Feb.28, Rev. 
J. Allison MacRury, Presbyterian, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. March 14, Rev. Lester W. 
Aumann, Methodist, Jamaica. March 28, 
Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, 
Floral Park. April 11, Rev. Edward W. 
Cross, Congregationalist, Richmond Hill, 
N.Y. April 25, Rev. L. Hamilton Garner, 
Newark, N. J. May 9, Rev. Elmer D. 
Coleord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. May 23, 
Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Chapel Service Committee con- 
sists of Miss Emma J. Webb, chairman, 
Miss Grace L. White, Miss Stella M. How- 
ard, Mr. Walter E. Leaman, Mr. Joseph 
Crowell, Mr. Louis F. Merlin, and Mr. 
Erwin R. McLaughlin. 


* * 


A FRIEND OF CARY SPEAKS 


At the morning service on Nov. 15 the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, was 
especially favored. Miss Esther Rhoads, 
who has taught for some ten years in the 
Friends Girls School in Tokyo, and is re- 
turning to Japan in a few days after a fur- 
lough in her home land, was present. 

Miss Rhoads was intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Cary, and attended the funeral 
service. 

Dr. Cary’s photograph was on the pulpit 
desk, and as Miss Rhoads stood beside it 
she seemed to bring us very close to his 
martyr spirit. We are sure readers of the 
Leader who value Dr. Cary’s work will be 
glad to read Miss Rhoads’ tribute. 

“T feel very humble coming before you, 
because we are so busy in our own mission 
school we do not seem to see the work the 
others are doing. However, I know of the 
Blackmer Home, in which I have been. 

“T believe it was the policy of your mis- 
sion not to start schools, but rather to give 
scholarships to worthy girls to attend other 
schools end live in private Christian homes. 
We have had some of the girls from your 
home visit us, and realized their lovely 
spirit. 

“The Stetsons had a cottage next to us 
in the summer. In Tokyo I was always too 
busy to get acquainted with them, but 
when we became neighbors during vaca- 
tion we came to know each other, and I saw 
what courageous spirits they were. When 
the depression came it was very painful 
when people were dropped, people who had 
been in the work for ten or fifteen years. 
Missionaries are only human, and there 
was a great deal of feeling when some were 
asked to leave. But the Stetsons volun- 


teered to go, and, knowing them, I am sure 
it was a tremendous sacrifice. They felt 
that the Carys should stay and they should 
be the ones to go. They came back to 
this country with three children to sup- 
port, but I remember Mrs. Stetson’s face 
as she left the mission, and it was a triumph 
of faith. 

“The Carys I have known in the Union 
Church in Tokyo. Dr. Cary was a Catholic 
priest, you know, and when he felt he could 
not sincerely adhere to the principles of 
that church, he left and became a minister 
in a Protestant church. He arrived in 
Japan with children grown—children who 
were getting ready for college. Yet with 
all those responsibilities, and coming to a 
country where he necessarily found the 
language difficult to learn at his age, he 
made a place for himself in Tokyo different 
from the other missionaries. He was not 
only deeply spiritual, but very practical. 
One time at a conference, I remember, 
when it was impossible for the leader 
chosen to be there, Dr. Cary, although in 
poor health then, offered to read the paper 
and lead the discussion on ‘The Ministry 
of Healing.’ Dr. Cary reminded us all of 
the unlimited resources of strength we have 
through God, and he told the story of a 
young widow who, having lost one son in 
the war, came to him in distress because 
the doctors told her that there was no 
hope of saving the life of her remaining son. 
Dr. Cary went with her, realizing her deep 
need. The doctors had given up the boy’s 
life, but Dr. Cary believed that he could 
be saved, so he got to work, gave him milk 
and brandy, and did all the things he knew 
for him—and the boy lived. As Dr. Cary 
was standing there before us, we knew he 
should not be there, he was so ill, but we 
felt that he embodied all the faith in which 
he believed so devoutly. We knew there 
were unlimited resources of spiritual, 
physical and mental strength in him 
through God. 

“We all have difficult experiences, but we 
believe that God uses these experiences for 
His own purposes. It is a time of deepen- 
ing—the missionaries are deepening as 
never before. I believe there will rise 
better and stronger Japanese leaders to 
take Dr. Cary’s place. His influence goes 
out far beyond the borders of the Univer- 
salist Church. The liberal Christian in- 
fluences the others. Dr. Cary had groups 
of university students. Very few may have 
come into the Universalist Church, but 
they are going out to face problems with 
the same Christian spirit as Dr. Cary. 
They are reaching out into new fields. 
Sometimes this means inspiring some 
Buddhist to be more faithful to his re- 
ligion. Indeed, because of Dr. Cary there 
are three growing influences in Japan—the 
influence of the Universalist Church, the 
influence of the Christian Church as a 
whole, and the influence on the entire re- 
ligious life of Japan—Buddhist, Con- 
fucianist, Shintoist or Christian.” 


We should like to add the words of 
George Dana Boardman—the missionary 
to Burma a century ago—who died at 
thirty years, and said, ‘‘Supposing Burma 
has been injurious to my health; to preach 
the gospel through Burma is worth a 
thousand lives.”” We seem to hear Dr. 
Cary’s voice speaking through these words, 
Surely he and George Boardman were 
kindred spirits. 

H.E.B. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Mrs. Mabel Esten, secretary of the 
Mid-West Institute corporation, and dean 
of the Summer Institute, is a teacher of 
botany and organizer of nature work. 
She and her husband, Sidney Esten, were 
formerly connected with the Indiana De- 
partment of Conservation. 

Fred A. Moore, a former Universalist 
minister who served in Chicago and Boston, 
is now a member of the Council of the 
American Association for Adult Education, 
and executive secretary of the Emergency 
Peace Campaign. His home is 320 Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

Rev. H.C. Ledyard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Lansing, Mich. 

W. H. Rollins is secretary and treasurer 
of the Texas State Convention. 

Perley- M. Silloway is an educator and 
scientist, living in Lewistown, Mont. 

Rey. Earl C. Davis is minister of the 
First Congregational Parish (Unitarian), 
in Petersham, Mass. 

Rev. William H. Denney is a minister 
serving in Knowles Memorial Chapel, 
Rollins College. He is instructor in 
Christian doctrine and the history of re- 
ligion. 

* * 


A FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


In a beautiful dining-room high up in 
the Hotel Granada, Brooklyn, and _ all 
lighted up by the afternoon sun, the Uni- 
versalist Women’s Alliance of the Metro- 
politan District celebrated their fortieth 
anniversary, Friday, November 138. Ona 
Friday and on the thirteenth of November, 
in 1896, the organization had its birth. It 
was started in order to promote a better 
acquaintance among the women of Uni- 
versalist churches in and around New 
York City, and it has fulfilled this mission 
admirably. 

Miss Lois Pinney Clark, head of the Al- 
liance, presided at the anniversary lunch- 
eon. All the Universalist ministers near 
by were guests of honor and were called up 
to be cheered by the guests and to make a 
bow. They were Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Rev. Elmer D. 
Coleord, Rev. H. Elmer Peters, and Rey. 
Gordon Chilson Reardon. Rev. Clarence 
J. Harris and Rev. Luke Hamilton Garner 
were detained by illness, but Mrs. Harris 
was present. 

Past presidents of the Alliance also were 
called to their feet as follows: Mrs. Ernst 
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Bunzl, Mrs. Clarence P. Duke, Mrs. Sam- 
uel H. Spaulding, Mrs. Theodore Bur- 
roughs, Mrs. James Beveridge, Mrs. G. F. 
Wilder, Miss Grace L. White, Mrs. George 
A. Friedrich, Mrs. E. P. Slattery and Mrs. 
Charles E. Fogg. 

Those at the guest table besides Miss 
Clark were Mrs. Horace E. Fox, president 
of the Chapin Home for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
and Miss Helen Blake, president of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women. 

All were introduced, and Miss Blake 
made a graceful little speech. Introducing 
her Miss Clark said: “Recently The Chris- 
tian Herald took a poll of church members 
to find out what church they would prefer 
to combine with, if any. The Congrega- 
tionalists were the most popular, the Uni- 
tarians were the least popular, and the 
Universalists were not mentioned. How- 
ever, if Universalists were polled they would 
be unanimously for the Unitarians.” 

Mrs. Horace E. Fox spoke briefly of Mrs. 
Jane Pierce, editor of the ““Sunshine Page’’ 
in the old New York Tribune, who started 
the Alliance. She then introduced Mrs. 
Murray, a daughter cf the founder, who 
spoke briefly. Miss Grace L. White read a 
brief history of the beginning of the Alli- 
ance prepared by Mrs. Seth R. Abrams of 
Brooklyn, who was the first recording sec- 
retary of the Alliance. Dr. van Schaick 
spoke last. His address appears in this 
issue. Beautiful music was furnished by 
Edgar Walther, violinist, Mrs. Marguerite 
E. Kessler, soprano, and Miss Esther 
Echenroth, accompanist. A Rally Song 
by Sarah Spencer Brooks was read by the 
president, and the entire company sang a 
hymn written by Lois Endicott Snow. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 


accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1527) 
tionale for them, and show us what some 
of them would mean if vigorously applied 
to our common life. 

Mr. Chalmers has the task of following a 
man who was great in his speech and in his 
personal example, while at the same time 
speaking in his own voice of the things 
that he knows for himself. His sermons 
show that he has come to grips with the old, 
old problems of the man in the street, 
but can speak to him in the language of 
today. He draws upon the poets when 
they can say for him what he deeply feels; 
he illustrates from the experiences of his 
daily ministry. He shows us that he is 
handling the bread of life for hungry people. 

Hone Bass 


* OK 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide. 
Tarbell Pha Ds) itt= bs 
Revell. $2.00.) 


The Christian Leader acknowledges the 
receipt from Fleming H. Revell Company 
of Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons for 1987. 

Two questions at once occur to the re- 
viewer. How is it possible for Dr. Tarbell, 
year after year, to find so much up-to-date, 
inspiring and informing material? The 
second is, what would the teachers of the 
Uniform Lessons do without this help? 

The series on Genesis for the second 
quarter of 1987 is especially valuable in 
its illustrative material. The four temper- 
ance lessons are of a high order. The pic- 
tures scattered through the book are often 
interesting, and those reproducing draw- 
ings from the cuneiform inscriptions are 
almost worth the price of the book. 

A.G.E. 


By Martha 
(Fleming H. 
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THE CHIP BASKET 


“T pray thee have me excused.” 
GE Ss 

When anything is proposed involving 
either work or responsibility, many say, 
“Excuse me.”’ The work needs to be done, 
and why doesn’t some one volunteer? 
but not I. “I pray thee have me excused.” 
This is the polite way of side-stepping in 
dealings with men, but think for a moment 
how would it be were you face to face with 
your Heavenly Father, and prayed to be 
excused. But you may say this is beyond 
the stretch of your imagination. It should 
not be. If you believe in a Sovereign 
God, you believe that He created all things 
with a purpose, yourself included. What 
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excuse can you offer to Him if you have 
failed to live up to your opportunity, failed 
to use your influence for righteousness, 
failed to take the responsibility belonging 
to you? 

“The Promise of Peace’? was the topic 
of Dr. Horace Blake Williams of Man- 
chester at the White Memorial Church, 
Concord, Nov. 15. 

Reports from the hospital of the con- 
dition of Mr. Etsler are favorable. 

This will acknowledge the greeting of 
our ministers at Concord, in conference 
assembled Nov. 16 and 17. I wish I could 
have been with them. I am wondering if 
the change of time worked to their ad- 
vantage. At all events they didn’t have 
deep snow, and the cars aren’t laid up. 
Our ministers should not miss these gath- 
erings with our General Superintendent. 

Noble has contributed another cat. I 
don’t know why he should think this a 
clearing house for kittens. For the benefit 
of such of our readers as may not be famil- 
jar with their Bible, he is learning to answer 
to the first name to be found in 1 Kings 
16:9. He is rather indifferent to it as yet. 

Out of town guests, Rev. and Mrs. 
Edgar Warren of Hampton. 

We have just celebrated a new anni- 
versary. Nov. 17 marked one year since 
I was sentenced to this room and bed to 
“‘see the world go by,” and there has been 
a good deal of it pass these windows, more 
than I thought possible, and more than I 
would have noticed had I been moving 
with it. Kinston is a small town—we 
came here because it is quiet—-but it is 
surprising how much may be seen by one 
used to seeing things. And further, it is 
surprising what may be learned within 
four walls. For example, I have learned of 
several parts of the human body of which 
I was ignorant. It is an old saying, that 
we are not conscious of a part until some- 
thing goes wrong, and it registers its pro- 
test through a stab of pain. In other 
words, you are not conscious of your 
stomach until it aches; or you never think 
of that faithful muscle that went into ac- 
tion before you were born, until something 
goes wrong, and the doctor solemnly says, 
“Angina.” 

I have learned that there are several 
hundred places in the human body that 
can register an ache. Not that I regard 
this as valuable information—perhaps it is. 

I have learned something about my 
house. I never thought much of it. I 
bought it because I needed a house and 
this was available. Now I find this room, 
sixteen feet square, with four windows, 
two to south and two to west, an exceeding- 
ly pleasant room to live in. I really don’t 
know that I could improve upon it. 

Also I have learned a lot about people. 
When you are shut in your friends come — 
to see you, and they say kindly, appre- 
ciative things of you. You are rather 
surprised to learn how fine people are. 
They have been here, a host, and they keep 
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coming. I wish I had kept a guest book. 
After all, I think this has been a great 
year because of the contacts with people. 
In the final analysis, it is only folks that 
count. 


A. M.B. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m.to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a, m. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 
cycles. 

WICC. Every Monday 10 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Hames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p. m, C.S.T. All Souls Universal- 
ist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilocycles. 

SE 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
Monday, 10.30 a. m., at 16 Beacon St. 


Rev. 


Hh. S22. 
1330 kilo- 


Nov. 30—International Relations. S. Warren 
Sturgis. 

Dec. 7—‘A New Emphasis.” Walter Stuart 
Keliey. 


Dec. 14—Group Discussion, “‘Are Universalists 
Universalist Enough?” 
nk 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Religious Education Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
19—Women’s Dedication Day. 
BOK 


SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 

x x 
WANTED 


Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working, Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
Versalist Church of the Restoration. 

* x 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 


ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low ecost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


BOOKS », 
Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 
Rediscovered Countries 
Did Jesus Mean It? 
God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1938. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


4 for reference! 
4 for inspiration! 


Call, or write 
for catalog 


i¥ Massachusetts 


4 Ane aes Bible Society 
YT roma €',  Eoston 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LIL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department for girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 
Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


He was an ordinary sort of chap 
it embarrassed him to think that all these 
people would rise to attention the moment 
he approached. He was sensitive, and he 
really disliked all this fuss on his account— 
especially as he knew that the move was 
not really popular, and that only a sense of 
duty impelled his fellow-citizens to stand 
when his arrival was signaled. He wished 
it was possible to avoid it all, but it was 
always the same—whenever he entered a 
cinema it seemed that the only seats 
available were right in the middle of the 
row.—London Opinion. 

* * 

“No,” said the millionaire, gently, “I 
haven’t the slightest objection to your ask- 
ing my daughter to marry you.” 

“Thank you,” exclaimed the young man 
with a title but no cash. 

“You go and ask her,” the millionaire 
proceeded, thoughtfully. “I won’t inter- 
fere. I’ve given her a good education and 
taught her to read the newspapers, and if 
she doesn’t know enough to say ‘No’— 
why, she doesn’t deserve any better luck.” 
—Argonaut. 

ok * 

A young man applied for a job and was 
granted an interview. After the usual 
preliminaries the manager said: ‘Have 
you any ambition?”’ 

“Ambition?” replied the young man. 
“T shall never rest until I see you out of 
that chair.’””—Montreal Star. 

* * 

A New York traffic expert says that the 
London drivers and chauffeurs enliven 
many occasions by their wit and sarcasm. 
One London driver drew up when he saw a 
pedestrian directly in his way, leaned over 
and very politely inquired: 

“T say, sir, may I ask what are your 
plans?”— New York Daily News. 

“Why, surely you don’t consider those 
windows washed?” 

“Yes, I’ve washed ’em nice and clean 
on the inside, so you can look out, but I’ve 
left ’em dirty on the outside so people 
goin’ by can’t look in.” —Ezchange. 

* * 

Overheard in a New York subway at the 
rush hour, as the guard was battering the 
last twenty men into a car that already 
held twice its capacity: “Well, one thing 
Americans will never stand for is regimen- 
tation!’”’—Living Church. 

* o 

Gushing Hostess: ‘“‘Charming little piece 
you have just played. Such wild abandon. 
I simply loved it. Was it your own com- 
position?” 

Violinist: ‘“No, I was putting on a new 
string.””—Hxchange. 

* Eo 
30 ITALIAN SOLDIERS IN 
RADIO MESSAGES TELL 
OF BEING MASSACRED 
—Schenectady (N. Y.) paper. 


Order Christmas Books Now! 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books. 


NANA 


FICTION 
Gone with the Wind, Margaret Mitchell . . . . . . . $3.00 
White Banners, Lloyd C. Douglas... 2 EAS or OU 
Drums Along the Mohawk, Walter D. aimonce DFS eee) 
Great Laughter, Fannie Hurst. . pride tele Weitareecto0 
Great Aunt Lavinia, Joseph C. Eancohe a Si aio, Cer 225 0) 
A Prayer for Mysson, Hugh Walpole) ses) 7) nen 2-00 
The Old Ashburn Place, Margaret Flint . . . . . «.. 42.00 
Whiteoak Harvest, Mazo De La Roche... .. . . 2.50 
I Am the Fox; Winifred VaniHitten 18 5 ys ee er 0 
The American Flaggs, Kathleen Norris . . . . . . . 2.50 
Of Lena Geyer, Marcia Davenport Peae te merge mire 550 |" MES 
Green Margins. P. O'Donnell) 3.92 eee eee) 
No Hero This; Warwick Deeping- [7G 7) ae eee eeceoU 
Honourable Hstate, VeragBrittam 9) 2) ye ten ee) 
Fhe Doctor, Mary Roberts Rinehart a.) sce ene eOO 
A Pageant of Victory, Jefiery Barnol 25) 2) ee eee 
Fortunes of Captain Blood, Rafael Sabatini . . . .-. . 2.00 
Yang and YinjAlice TisdalesHobart 2) (ene tou ene OO 
The Enchanted Voyage, Robert Nathan... ... . . 2.00 
The Lost Wagon Train, Zane Grey 2) 3, Sie ee 2200 
NON-FICTION 

An American Doctor’s Odyssey, Victor Heiser . . . . . $8.50 
The Flowering of New England, Van Wyck Brooks Sau yAz00 
Inside. HuropesJohnsGuntherss 2) 9a a eee) 
Jefferson in Power, Claude G. Bowers. . eran O 
The Bible, to be Read as Literature, Edited by Ernest Suther 

land Bates . . ag 5) RR eee iD 
Wake Up and Live, Dorothes Peaade ce a vet ees 
Fighting Angel, PearlS. Buck . ti!) 
In the Steps of St. Paul, H. V. Morton ya RRS eR EE 
Live Alone and Like It, Marjorie Hillis . . . . . . =. 1.50 
Rich Lands; Poor Land; Stuart Chases.) 9) samen ED A () 
Autobiographysof GK. Chesterton) sal ann eee eO0 
The Story of the Bible, Edgar J. Goodspeed . . . . . . 1.50 
This England, Mary HlleniChase 9) eee EO 
The Returnto Religion, Henry C. Vink ~ 999 9 eins 
Getting Help from Religion, James G. Gilkey . . . . . 1.75 
Art of Ministering to the Sick, Cabot and Dicks. . . . . 3.00 
Victorious Living, E. Stanley Jones . . ce ICR Sree ZI00 
Autumn in the Valley, Mrs. Winthrop, Chanler Ree S200) 
Streamlines} Christopher Miorley. aisle mene OES 
Excuse It, Please! Cornelia Otis Skinner . . . . . . . 2.00 
Sixty-Odd, Ruth Huntington Sessions. . . . . . . . 8.50 


We can now supply Dr. van Schaick’s ‘‘The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Nature Cruisings” holiday edition in red at $1.00 
each. Other suggestions: “‘Great Companions, $2.50; “Soul 
of the Bible,” leather, $2.50; ‘‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00; 
Bibles in good type and real leather binding at $1.75 and $2.00. 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street _% as8 Boston, Mass. 
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